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J/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  tlw  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  f^rless.—DE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

Tho  **  situation  ”  in  Germany — and  we  may  use  the 
word  in  its  dramatic  as  well  as  in  its  political  sense — 
has  been  interrupted  by  a  somewhat  unexpected  inci¬ 
dent.  As  the  contending  forces  of  Church  and  State 
are  drawing  up  for  the  final  encounter — now  plainly  a 
struggle  to  the  death — the  Pope  appears  in  person 
between  the  lines  of  the  combatants.  The  “  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican  ”  has  broken  a  long  silence  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  which  has  been  duly  answered. 
The  dates  of  the  letter  and  the  reply  are,  the  former  two 
and  the  latter  one  month  ago,  but.  documents  such  as 
these,  considered  as  political  events,  must  date  from 
their  publication.  The  intervention  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  firm  answer  of  the  Emperor  William,  are  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  politics  the  events  of  the  hour,  and 
as  such  we  must  discuss  them.  Letter  and  answer 
together,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  character  and. 
position  of  their  respective  writers,  they  form,  assuredly, 
a  strange  and  striking  piece  of  evidence  to  a  fact  which 
is  more  often  proclaimed  than  realised.  In  this  letter 
we  see  what  even  this  generation  has  never  yet  seen, 
and  what  past  generations  would  have  deemed  incredible, 
a  Pope  at  the  leet  of  a  Lutheran  Sovereign,  pleading,  in 
terms  which  it  may  seem  harsh  to  call  abject,  but  wdiich 
certainly  no  other  word  will  adequately  deseribe,  for  the 
existence  of  his  Church.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  forms  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  Pope  with  European  Sovereigns.  Anathemas  are  out 
of  date.  “  Damns,”  as  Bob  Acres  said,  “  have  had  their 
day,”  or  are  reserved,  at  any  rate,  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising,  or  attempting  to  raise,  the  subjects  of  a 
rebellious  Catholic  King  against  their  Sovereign.  Even 
the  Vatican  must  move  with  the  w’orld — the  whirligig 
of  time  thus  bringing  about  Galileo’s  revenge — and  even 
a  Pope,  and  such  a  Pope  as  Pius  IX.,  knows  that  male¬ 
dictions  of  heterodox  Sovereigns  would  be  considered  a 
ludicrous  anachronism  even  by  his  own  flock.  Still 
there  is  a  certain  dignity  to  be  observ’ed,  as  of  an  apostle 
towards  a  contumacious  pagan,  in  the  communications 
addressed  by  a  Pope  to  a  non-Catholic  power;  and 
such  has,  in  fact,  been  hitherto  observed  by  Pio  Nono 
even  in  his  greatest  straits.  But  in  the  present  case 
this  reserve  and  dignity  are  altogether  thrown  aside. 

“  Your  Majesty,”  says  the  venerable  suppliant,  “  the 
measures  which  liave  been  adopted  by  your  Majesty’s 
Government  for  some  time  past  all  aim  more  and  more 
at  the  destruction  of  Catholicism.”  The  indestructible 
Church,  in  other  words,  thinks  it  worth  w’hile  to  remon¬ 
strate  against  attempts  at  its  destruction.  The  ”  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;”  but  it  is  as  well  to 
make  a  friend  of  the  doorkeeper.  ”  When  I  seriously 
ponder  over  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  these 
'^ery  hard  measures,  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  reasons  for  such  a  course.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  am  informed  that  your  Majesty  does  not  countenance 
the  proceedings  of  your  Government  and  does  not 
approve  the  harshness  of  the  measures  adopted  against 
tlic  Catholic  religion.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  your 


Majesty  does  not  approve  thereof,  and  the  letters 
which  your  august  Majesty  has  addressed  to  me 
formerly  might  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  you  can¬ 
not  approve  that  which  is  now  occurring— if,  I  say, 
your  Majesty  does  not  approve  your  Government  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  path  it  has  chosen  of  further  extending 
its  rigorous  measures  against  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whereby  the  latter  is  most  injuriously  affected, 
will  your  Majesty  ”  (then  follows  the  most  extraordinary 
and  desperate  effort  of  the  poor  old  potentate)  “  not 
become  convinced  that  these  measures  have  no  other 
object  than  that  of  undermining  your  Majesty’s  own 
throne  ?  ”  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  tliat  both  in 
Germany  and  all  over  the  world  a  contest  is  going  on 
between  the  party  that,  whether  under  despotic  or  de¬ 
mocratic  forms,  upholds  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  idea, 
and  the  faction  that  would  undermine  not  only  the  throne 
of  this  or  that  Sovereign,  but  the  existence  of  any  sort 
of  Government  which  refuses  to  hand  over  into  its  keep¬ 
ing  the  consciences  of  men.  What  makes  the  Pope’s 
petition  so  singular  is  that  he  has  reversed  the 
^parts  played  by  the  two  parties,  and  that  he  sup¬ 
ports  his  plea  for  the  toleration  of  Ultramontanism 
by  accusing  its  opponents  of  that  very  policy  which 
makes  Ultramontanism  intolerable.  The  Pope,  in  fact, 
warns  the  Emperor  that  if  ho  would  escape  free  he  must 
tolerate  incendiaries,  and,  above  all,  must  not  listen  to 
the  advice  of  those  few  men  whose  measures  “  can  have 
no  other  object  ”  than  that  of  wrapping  his  capital  in 
flames.  And  then  the  letter  concludes  with  another 
curious  attempt  to  propitiate  the  heterodox  monarch. 

“  I  speak  with  frankness,”  says  the  infallible  Pontifl'’, 

“  for  my  banner  is  truth  ;  I  speak  in  order  to  fulfil  one  of 
my  duties  which  consists  in  telling  the  truth  to  all,  even 
to  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  for  every  one  who  has 
been  baptised  belongs  in  some  way  or  other,  which  to 
define  more  precisely  would  be  here  out  of  place — 
belongs  I  say  to  the  Pope.”  The  mixture  of  pleading 
and  patronage  in  this  last  sentence  is  quaint  enough. 
There  is  an  evident  desire  to  conciliate  the  Emperor 
by  hinting  to  him  that  ho  is  not  finally  consigned  to 
eternal  perdition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  evident  diffi¬ 
culty  and  awkwardness  in  making  out  this  fact  in  the 
face  of  so  many  very  authoritative  ecclesiastical  affirma¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary.  “  You  ai-e  not  hopelessly  damned,” 
His  Holiness  mutters  hurriedly.  ”  It  is  a  long  story  to 
toll  you  how,  so  you  must  take  my  infallible  word 
for  it.  You  are  not  damned — at  least,  not  finally. 
There’s  a  chance  for  you  yet,  if  you  throw  over 
Bismarck  ;”  and  then  the  letter  concludes  with  a  hope 
“  that  your  Majesty  will  receive  my  observations  with 
your  usual  goodness,  and  will  adopt  the  measures 
necessary  in  the  present  case.” 

The  reply  of  the  Emperor  is  dignified  and  temperate, 
even  gentle,  in  its  tone ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  firm 
rejection  of  the  Pope’s  petition.  He  repudiates,  with 
great  decision,  the  rumours  w’hich  represent  him  as  at 
variance  wdth  his  Ministers  on  the  question  of  their 
attitude  towards  the  Church.  “  According  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  my  States  such  a  case  cannot  happen,  since 
the  laws  and  Government  measures  in  Prussia  require  my 
1  consent  as  Sovereign.  To  my  deep  sorrow,”  he  con- 
I  tinues  “a  portion  of  uiv  Catholic  subjects  have  organised 
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for  the  past  two  years  a  political  party,  which  endeavours 
to  disturb,  by  intrigues  hostile  to  the  State,  the  religious 
peace  which  has  existed  for  centuries  in  Prussia. 
Leading  Catholic  priests  have,  unfortunately,  not  only 
approved  this  movement,  but  joined  in  it  to  the  extent  of 
open  revolt  against  the  existing  laws.  It  will  not  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  your  Holiness  that  similar  indi¬ 
cations  manifest  themselves  at  the  present  time  in 
several  European  and  in  some  Transatlantic  States.” 
The  Emperor  goes  on  to  say  that  he  will  maintain 
order  and  law  in  his  States  against  all  attacks,  as  long 
as  God  gives  him  power,  ‘^and  that  he  willingly  enter¬ 
tains  the  hope  that  His  Holiness,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  true  position  of  affairs,  will  use  his  authority  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation  carried  on  amid  deplorable  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  truth,  and  abuse  of  the  priestly  authority.” 
“  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has,”  he  adds  with  almost 
a  touch  of  epigram,  “  as  I  attest  to  your  Holiness  before 
God,  nothing  to  do  with  these  intrigues  any  more  than 
has  truth,  to  whose  banner,  invoked  by  your  Holiness, 
I  unreservedly  subscribe.”  Finally,  the  Emperor 
declines  with  thanks  the  proffered  admission,  “  in  some 
way  or  other,”  into  the  Roman  fold.  Although  baptised, 
he  repudiates  the  theory  that  “  he  belongs  to  the  Pope.” 
The  Evangelical  Creed,  “  which,  as  must  be  known  to 
your  Holiness,  I  like  my  subjects  profess,  does  not 
permit  us  to  accept  in  our  relations  with  God  any  other 
mediator  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

So  ends  this  extraordinary  correspondence,  whose 
strange  character  has  puzzled  many  English  organs  of 
opinion  and  evoked  much  contradictory  criticism.  To 
ns  it  appears,  as  we  have  all  along  treated  it,  a  hondfide 
appeal  by  the  Pope  to  the  consideration  of  one  whom  he 
believes  to  be  rather  a  political  than  a  personal  enemy. 
We  do  not  read  in  it  the  “string  of  insults ”  which  the 
Times  and  other  journals  have  detected  in  it,  and  we 
think  that  such  a  theory  argues  an  inaccurate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  simplicity  of  character  which  the  writer  has 
often  on  other  occasions  displayed.  Xo  doubt  to  assume 
that  the  Emperor  was  a  catspaw  in  the  hands  of 
Bismarck,  though  not  at  all  an  improbable,  would  be 
an  insulting  assumption,  if  its  hona  Jules  could  be  sus¬ 
pected  ;  and  to  expect  him  to  acknowledge  it  publicly 
would — if  it  were  any  one  else  but  the  Pope  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  expect  it — be  still  more  offensive.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  back-stairs  gossip  of  the  Curia 


TAUXTOX  AND  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  supporters  of  the  Government  may  well  be  pleased 
at  the  success  of  Mr  Henry  James  at  Taunton,  which 
favourably  decided  what  the  Ministerialist  journals  chose 
to  regard  as  a  “  test  election,”  and  which  has  ratified 
the  appointment  by  which  the  office  of  Solicitor-General 
for  some  time  begging  because  none  of  the  candidates 
approved  by  the  Government  could  obtain  or  dared  to 
seek  the  favour  of  a  constituency,  was  at  length  filled 
up.  This  is  in  its  way  a  greater  triumph  than  that  at 
Bath  last  week ;  but,  as  at  Bath,  there  were  qualifying 
conditions  to  the  triumph  which  ought  to  check  the 
excessive  rejoicings  of  the  Ministerialists.  They  have 
still  to  thank  Mr  Disraeli  for  a  large  share  of  their 
victory,  and  there  was  a  further  reason  for  the  abatement 
of  Conservative  zeal  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate.  Xone  but  the  most  stupid  of  the  stupid 
party  can  have  looked  with  admiration  upon  Sir  Alfred 
Slade.  Many  Tories  must  have  voted  for  their  ill, 
mannered,  and  in  every  way  objectionable,  champion 
w'ith  heavy  compunctions,  and  we  can  understand  how 
several  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  kind  intentions 
and  solemn  promises,  thought  it  better  on  the  day  of 
election  to  take  no  trouble  on  his  behalf  and  trusted 
that  the  energies  of  other  voters  would  suffice  to 
return  him.  Sir  Alfred  Slade  seems  to  have  been 
more  disappointed  than  they  were  at  the  result, 
and  the  Solicitor- General  may  boast  that  if  his  own 
partisans  helped  him  because  they  liked  him,  his 
opponents  also  helped  him  because  they  did  not  like  his 
rival.  Mr  James  must  also  thank  himself  for  having, 
without  being  a  good  Liberal  on  many  points,  supported 
some  Liberal  measures  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
which  he  won  the  hearty  support  of  the  working-classes 
and  induced  many  Radicals  to  believe  that  a  half-hearted 
Liberal  is  better  than  a  genuine  Tory  of  the  most  old- 
fashioned  and  unpleasing  sort.  The  friends  of  woman 
suffrage  voted  against  him,  as  they  had  lair  ground  for 
doing,  seeing  how  unjust  and  uncivil  \vas  his  treatment  of 
them  and  their  demands ;  but  the  working-men  voted 
for  him  in  great  numbers :  and  that  helped  to  turn 
the  scale  and  to  augment  the  Ministerialist  strength  to 
an  altogether  unlooked-for  point. 

At  Taunton,  however,  no  less  than  at  Bath,  as  we 
briefly  pointed  out  last  week,  the  most  important  cause 
of  the  increased  support  given  to  the  Government  is  the 
great  addition  which  the  Government  has  made  to  its 
own  ranks,  and  which  is  to  be  unanimously  confirmed 
to-day  by  the  electors  of  Birmingham.  It  is  little  to 
say  that,  had  Mr  Bright  been  able  to  retain  his  place  in 
the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  the  chief  support  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  and  during  the  prosperous  part  of  its 
existence,  its  greatest  blunders  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  “  the  Conservative 
reaction.”  Ho  returns  to  it  almost  too  late.  He  cannot 


of  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Lowe,  Mr  Forster,  Mr  Bruce,  Air 
Ayrton,  and  some  other  of  his  associates.  But  he  can 
help  them  to  undo  some  of  their  mischievous  work,  and  to 
do  better  work  in  the  future.  Already  there  are  apparently 
authentic  rumours  that  next  session  we  are  to  have  an 
Elementary  Education  Act  Amendment  Act  Amendment 
Bill  which  will  satisfy  the  Xational  Education  League  and. 
the  Xonconformists,  and  that,  if  Mr  Forster  will  no 
agree  to  a  sufficiently  liberal  measure,  a  better  man 
— a  rising  politician  who  stands  high  in  favour  wit 
all  Radicals — is  to  take  his  place.  ^  We*  may  be 
sure  too  that,  though  Mr  Bright  is  not  famous 
as  an  economist,  he  will  prevent  the  recurre^e  o 
such  a  monstrous  sham-compromise  between  the  Teeto¬ 
tallers  and  the  publicans  as  was  Mr  Bruce’s  Licensing 
Act,  and  that  he  will  encourage  in  wise  directions  some  o 
those  plans  for  domestic  legislation  affecting  railway- 
reform,  sanitary  reform,  and  the  like,  of  which  ^  i® 
country  is  urgently  in  need.  His  letter  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Rennhlicans-  which  was  nublished  the  other  day, 
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hini.  But  the  cliains  of  office  liave  curbed  him  very 
little,  and,  if  he  is  likely  now  and  then  to  disappoint 
some  of  his  most  ardent  supporters  of  former  times,  he  is 
sure  by  his  official  prudence  to  gain  so  much  weight 
with  less  advanced  politicians  as  must  materially  help 
him  in  effecting  such  reforms  as  he  considers  most 
pressing.  In  this  way  he  is  now  a  strong  bond  between 
Radicals  and  Whigs ;  and  his  return  to  office  gives  to 
the  Government  a  new  lease  of  popular  favour,  and 
justifies  the  assumption  that  the  success,  or  rather  the 
non-defeat,  of  the  Ministerialist  candidates  at  Bath  and 
at  Taunton  will  be  followed  by  other  victories  better 
worthy  the  name,  and  that  when  Parliament  meets  the 
Government  may  really  have  a  chance  of  regaining  its 
lost  power  and  of  doing  some  further  service  to  the 
Liberal  cause. 

Though  we  may  not  feel  very  hopeful  about  it,  that,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  thing  w'orth  hoping  for  and  trying  for. 
The  Radicals  may  reasonably  look  upon  the  Government 
with  more  toleration  than  it  has  lately  had  from  them, 
— and  they  are  almost  bound  to  do  so — and  thus  they 
may  greatly  strengthen  it.  But,  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  the  objects  they  have  at 
heart,  they  are  bound  to  let  both  the  Government  and 
its  supporters  know  distinctly  why  it  is  that  they  are 
now  willing  to  befriend  it.  Because  the  Radicals  have 
been  recklessly  and  wantonly  betrayed  over  and  over 
again  by  Mr  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  they  have  lately  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  there  was  nothing  worth  gain¬ 
ing  to  be  gained  from  the  Ministry  they  would  act  quite 
independently  of  it,  voting  at  elections  for  men  in  whom 
they  could  trust,  without  caring  whether  thereby  a 
Ministerialist  in  whom  they  could  not  trust  was  defeated 
by  a  Tory.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  Conservative 
reaction.”  If  henceforth  the  Conservatives  are  again 
in  a  minority  at  elections,  that  may  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  their  real  position  in  the  country.  And  if  the 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  new  forbearance  shown  to 
it,  again  betrays  those  who  are  now  willing  to  reinforce 
it,  it  will  understand  that  it  may  not  hope  for  any  more 
mercy  at  their  hands.  B. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLICANS. 

The  French  Monarchists  either  form  a  very  much , 
weaker  party  than  every  one  has  lately  been  supposing, 
or,  most  fortunately  for  all  but  themselves,  are  guided 
by  an  almost  suicidal  folly.  They  amuse  themselves 
with  discussions  about  the  “  fusion,”  and  they  offend  all 
respectable  people  by  such  purposeless  spite  as  appears 
in  the  recent  formal  condemnation  of  M.  Ranc  to  death. 
They  have  shown  their  readiness  to  trample  upon  all 
the  liberties  still  possessed  by  the  people,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  tyranny  of  the  old  Bourbon  sort  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  most  mischievous  in  the  tyrannical 
arrangements  of  Bonapartism  ;  yet  they  are  either  so 
divided  in  their  own  counsels  or  so  conscious  of  their 
numerical  weakness  in  the  country  that  they  have 
failed  to  bring  their  aggressive  purposes  to  a  climax 
when  they  had  a  better  opportunity  for  doing  so  than 
is  likely  to  be  ever  offered  to  them  again,  and,  while 
showing  'themselves  incompetent,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  complete  the  intended  usurpation,  they  have 
almost  gone  out  of  their  w’ay  to  show  how  in  continuing  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  country  against  its  wishes  they 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  since  last  May,  themselves 
nothing  but  usurpers.  Of  course,  if  the  MacMahon 
Administration  were  a  constitutional  Government,  and  if 
the  Versailles  Assembly  were  a  legitimate  Parliament, 
there  would  be  some  necessity— though  none  surely  that 
the  Due  de  Broglie  could  not  explain  away — for  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  provisions  for  filling  up  within  the  requisite 
time  the  vacancies  in  the  “  representative  ”  body.  But 
the  Versailles  Assembly  has  no  pretext  for  existing  any 
longer,  and  the  MacMahon  Administration  believes  in 
JJO  other  constitutionalism  than  the  Divine  Right  of 
kings  and  king-makers.  Therefore,  from  their  point  of 
view,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  at  all  for  the 
four  elections  that  were  held  last  Sunday,  or  no  better 


reason  than  that  they  have  been  sanctioned  witb  the 
I  solo  object  of  wantonly  announcing  to  France  and' the 
I  w'orld  that,  although  the  present  rulers  of  the  nation  are 
altogether  obnoxious  to  it,  they  are  yet  able  to  hold  their 
ground.  If  that  was  the  object  for  which  the  elections 
were  allowed,  it  was  hardly  a  prudent  one.  The  JoumaJ 
de  Paris  may  declare  that  their  result  proves  it  to 
be  “  more  necessary  than  ever  to  restore  the  Monarchy, 
otherwise  the  country  will  fall  rapidly  into  the  hands  of 
Radicalism,  and  from  that  into  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship.”  But  only  a  small  section  of  the  French  people 
will  endorse  that  sentiment.  The  others  will  consider 
that  Radicalism  is  less  revolutionary  at  this  period  of  the 
world’s  history  than  Legitimism,  and  that  even  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship  is  less  dangerous  than  a  priestly  d'espot- 
I  ism,  especially  when  soldiers  as  well  as  prefects  are  likely 
I  to  be  used  in  it  as  efficient  tools  of  priestcraft.  The 
recent  elections  prove  that,  though  there  is  still  some¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  “  Conservative  reaction,”  which 
takes  uglier  shape  in  France  than  in  England,  Repub¬ 
licanism  is  still  the  dominant  pow’er  in  the  country,  and 
the  one  to  which  even  the  most  arrogant  Legitimists 
must  yield. 

But  what  Republicanism  ?  There  is  a  wonderful  elas¬ 
ticity  in  names ;  and,  just  as  two  years  ago  Sir  John  • 
Pakington  and  some  other  English  Tories  appeared  as 
Socialists,  so  M.  Thiers  would  doubtless  show  himself  as  ; 
a  Communist,  if  that  term  were  in  so  much  favour  as  to- 
be  worth  perverting  into  a  new  denomination  for  hour- 
geois  greed.  As  it  is,  M.  Thiers  has  again  taken  the  lead 
of  the  Republican  movement  in  France,  because  his 
bourgeois  supporters  have  need  of  him  to  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  noblesse  from  oppressing  both  them  and  the  • 
ouvriers,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  restraining  the  noblesse 
and  stamping  upon  the  ouvriers.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute-Garonne, 
w’here  the  most  important  of  the  four  elections  took 
place,  M.  de  Remusat,  whom  M.  Barodet  defeated  at 
Paris  in  the  spring,  was  returned  by  70,000  votes  against 
the  31,(‘00  votes  given  to  the  Royalist  candidate ;  but 
the  combination  of  votes  by  which  M.  de  Remusat 
obtained  such  a  triumphant  majority  shows  how  various 
are  the  aims  of  the  Republicans  who  now  support 
M.  Thiers  and  his  nominees,  and  how  little  we  can  pre¬ 
dicate  of  their  future  action.  For  two  years  M.  Thiers  . 
ruled  France  as  a  nominal  Republic,  but  really  by  help 
of  Monarchists  and  Imperialists  as  well  as  of  his  own 
party,  for  the  suppression  of  all  that  was  truly  Repub¬ 
lican  in  the  wishes  and  institutions  of  the  country.  Ho 
now  aspires  to  guide  affairs  as  the  leader  of  Imperialists 
and  extreme  Republicans  as  well  as  of  his  own  party 
against  Monarchists.  Bat  so  soon  as  the  Monarch¬ 
ical  schemes  have  collapsed,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  and  the  Thiers  coalition  is  once  more 
master.of  the  situation,  there  is  not  the  slightest  guaran-- 
tee  as  to  the  way  in  which  France  is  to  be  governed  ; 
nor,  as  far  as  that  can  be  jessed  at  all,  is  tie  e 
very  much  to  be  hoped  from  it.  The  latest  reperi 
is  that,  the  chances  of  a  proclamation  of  “Henri  V. 
being  hopeless,  the  Government  intends  to  compete 
with  the  Opposition  for  priority  in  recommending  the 
perpetuation  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Presidency,  tho- 
reason,  of  course,  being  that  the  party  which  succeeds 
in  this  will  have  most  chance  of  obtaining  tho  adoption 
of  its  scheme  for  the  future  constitution  of  France. 

A  constitution  inspired  by  M.  Thiers  would  certainly 
be  preferable  to  one  inspired  by  M.  de  Broglie,  but 
neither  could  satisfy  genuine  Republicans,  and  the 
genuine  Republicans  must  be  prepared  for  resistance  to 
their  wishes  which  only  the  greatest  care  on  their  part 
can  hinder  from  being  well-nigh  ruinous  to  their  cause. 
That  is  what  they  must  bear  most  constantly  in  mind, 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Doubtless  the  followers  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  the 
politicians  who  go  even  further  than  M.  Gambetta  in 
their  Republican  views,  are  wise  in  now  giving  their 
support  to  the  Thiers  party.  But  this  can  only  ^ 
tolerated  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  upsetting  the 
alliance  of  Royalist  factions  and  hastening  the  time 
when  the  Republican  question  can  be  decided  within. 
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narrower  and  better  defined  limits.  When  the  Mon¬ 
archical  ghost  has  been  laid  for  ever,  the  future 
government  of  France  will  have  to  be  resolv  ed 
upon,  and  then,  if  M.  Gambetta  remains  on  the 
same  side  as  M.  Thiers,  it  will  only  be  by  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  many  who  now  trust  that  he 
will  befriend  them.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
share  that  trust.  Many  of  the  same  false  views  that 
spoil  M.  Thiers’s  statesmanship  have  place  in  the 
unstatesmanlike  mind  of  M.  Gambetta.  Under  certain 
conditions  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  Rabagas  ”  may 
claim  the  support  of  all  Republicans;  but  he  cannot 
carry  them  far  enough  to  deserve  their  entire  support. 
His  sometime  rival  and  his  present  ally  is  a  sort  of 
Ijourgeais  king.  He,  on ,  the  other  hand,  has  some 
claim  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  king  among  the 
Republicans  who  think  the  middle  classes  no  more 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  management  of  affairs  for  their 
own  profit  only  than  the  upper  classes.  But  his  Repub¬ 
licanism  is  of  but  a  crude  sort,  something  like  the 
Radicalism  of  the  Manchester  party  which  a  generation 
ago  did  excellent  things  in  England,  but  is  now  quite 
out  of  date.  What  France  wants  more  urgently  than 
almost  any  other  country  just  at  present,  because  she  I 
has  suffered  so  much  more  than  most  other  countries 
from  the  oppressions  that  hang  over  all,  is  that  the  old 
centralising  system  shall  be  broken  down  and  room 
shall  be  left  for  the  development  of  those  individual 
powers  and  local  energies  that  for  centuries  have  been 
enthralled.  Centralism  was  strengthened  instead  of 
weakened  by  the  great  Revolution,  seeing  that  it 
produced  Bonapartism  as  the  substitute  for  Bourbon- 
ism.  It  must  be  got  rid  of  before  France  can  be 
free.  Such  Republicanism  as  M.  Thiers  favours  is 
better  than  the  tymnny  of  M.  de  Broglie’s  party, 
whether  exhibited  under  the  MacMahon  Presidency  or 
under  the  kingship  of  “  Henri  V.”  And  M.  Gambetta’s 
Republicanism  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  M.  Thiers. 
But  it  bears  the  same  stamp,  and  it  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  metamorphosed  into  the  ideal  Republicanism 
that  has  to  be  aimed  at  in  France  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.  There  was  wiser  statesmanship,  albeit  very 
ill-trained  and  hampered  by  all  kinds  of  injurious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  the  scheme  of  government  that  was 
attempted  during  the  time  of  the  Commune  in  Paris 
than  in  any  present  or  possible  designs  of  M.  Gambetta 
or  M.  Thiers ;  and  French  Republicanism  can  never  be 
in  a  healthy  state*  till  it  is  united  and  energetic  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  ideal.  F. 


MUSIC  AND  DANCING  LICENSES. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Middlesex  Licensing  Session 
afford  every  year  a  singular  spectacle  of  the  proverbial 
impartiality  of  English  justice.  To  economise  the  salary 
of  a  few  stipendiary  magistrates,  we  cling  with  a  devo¬ 
tion  worthy  of  a  better  cause  to  the  notable  device  of 
administering  justice  according  to  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  a  few  “  men  of  position.”  If  it  is  conceded  that  the 
likes  of  so  respectable  a  class  are  or  ought  to  be  the 
likes  of  the  whole  community,  and  if  their  dislikes,  for 
the  same  reason,  are  universally  execrable,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  What  can  be  better,  for  instance,  than  that  the 
music  and  dancing  licenses  of  the  metropolis  should  be 
under  the  absolute  control  of  a  score  or  so  of  the 
Middlesex  magistrates,  assembled  once  a  year  in  the 
Sessions  House  at  Clerkeuwell  ?  It  is  true  that  these 
gentlemen  have  no  special  facilities  for  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  wishes  of  the  few  millions  whose 
dancing-halls  they  open  or  close  at  their  supreme  will 
and  pleasure,  nor  do  they  represent  the  hand  of  the  law’ 
in  the  sense  of  guiding  their  decisions  by  fixed  and 
unalterable  principles,  embodied  iu  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  having,  it  may  be  supposed,  the- 
tastes  and  proclivities  of  gentlemen,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  bring  them  to  bear  in  promoting  the  moral  and 
physical  good,  the  education  and  refinement  of  the  less 
gifted  multitude  over  whom  they  wield  a  somewhat  | 


I  arbitrary  authority.  Unfortunately  the  gentlemaul 
I  interest  is  divided  as  to  the  subject  of  dancing-halls  and 
I  casinos  ;  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  not  easy,  on  the  recurrenc 
of  the  annual  licensing-day,  to  become  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  native  land,  nor  do 
their  adaptability  to  ends  and  their  matchless  and  unim 
peachable  justice  strike  us  so  forcibly  as  we  might  have 
been  led  to  expect. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  applicant  for  a 
license  for  music  and  dancing  is  that  of  laying  his  case 
before  a  tribunal,  some  of  whose  members,  perhaps  hold 
strong  views  not  only  on  the  utter  immorality  of  any 
establishment  bearing  the  character  of  a  casino,  but  also 
on  the  advisability  of  suppressing  these  establishments 
by  law.  Another  section  of  this  tribunal  may  hold  the 
opposite  opinion,  that  public  dancing  and  assemblies  are 
within  limits,  healthy  and  innocent  amusements ;  while 
yet  a  third  section  may  deny  this,  but  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  policy  of  keeping  ebullitions  of  natural  or 
unnatural  vitality  above  rather  than  below  the  surface 
The  first  section,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  would 
conscientiously  and  consistently  close  all  dancing-halls  • 
while  the  two  latter  would,  with  equal  conscientiousness 
and  consistency,  keep  them  open,  with  more  or  less 
restrictions  on  their  numbers  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  It  thus  depends  entirely  upon  the 
shades  of  opinion  of  those  who  happen  to  form  a  majority 
on  the  licensing  bench  whether  the  proprietor  obtains 
his  license  or  not.  For  ourselves,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
dancing  is  far  too  much  neglected  by  the  English — we 
are  not,  of  course,  referring  to  the  class  that  ridiculously 
calls  itself  “  Society  ” — and  that,  so  far  from  interfering 
vexatiously  with  establishments  where  dancing  forms 
the  staple  amusement,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
them  multiplied  to  a  large  extent,  subject,  of  course,  to 
conditions  of  order  and  decency.  But  what  may  or  may 
not  be  the  morally  and  intellectually  best  course  to 
pursue  does  not  here  concern  us  at  all ;  it  is  only  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  no  end  of  justice  or  morality  is  served 
by  entrusting  the  absolute  decision  in  these  cases  to  a 
large  bench  of  magistrates  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

Theoretically  the  tribunal,  if  tribunal  there  is  to  be, 
should  first  ascertain  that  the  establishment  has  been 
and  is  likely  to  be  an  orderly  one,  and  then  trouble 
itself  only  to  gauge  the  exigencies  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  w’ishes  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject.  Prac¬ 
tically  it  uses  the  responsibility  unwisely  thrust  upon  it 
by  the  Act  to  become  a  battle-field  of  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers,  with  petitions  from  virtuous  ratepayers  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  absurd  falsehoods  of  good-natured 
policemen  on  the  other. Practically  also  we  arrive  at 
the  result  that  whilst  a  license  is  refused  to  a  garden  in 
the  suburbs  where  dancing  forms  one  of  several  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  where  only  a  percentage  at  all  events  of  those 
who  attend  are  of  an  objectionable  character,  it  is  granted 
to  a  fashionable  casino  in  the  West-end,  nightly  crammed 
by  men  and  women  of  only  one  class.  Practically  again, 
it  results  that  Cleveland  Hall,  Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy- 
square,  not  being  greatly  shone  upon  by  the  fashionable 
world,  is  deprived  of  its  license  on  a  statement  that  “  the 
hall  had  been  frequented  by  persons  of  a  questionable 
character,”  while  the  Argyll  Rooms,  being  a  recognised 
outlet  for  this  same  fashionable  world,  even  if  it  comes 
near  to  what  Mr  Ruskin  describes  as  an  “  inlet  of  Cocy- 
tus,”  is  freely  permitted  to  follow  its  own  devices  on  the 
glosses  of  a  charitable  policeman.  Once  more ;  it  results 
that  a  respectable  firm  of  refreshment  contractors,  having 
built  a  large  establishment  for  music  and  dancing  among 
other  purposes,  are  peremptorily  refused  a  license  with¬ 
out  any  indication  as  to  whether  the  refusal  is  based  on  the 
opposition  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  or  on  the  plea 
that  the  district  is  already  overstocked  in  this  respect. 

Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  bo  more  fatal  to  the  respect 
due  to  the  administrators  of  the  law  than  these  yearly 
exhibitions  of  the  Middlesex  Licensers.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  each  member  of  the  Court  votes  honestly 
according  to  Lis  “  lights,”  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 

*  J'ide  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Browning  as  to  the  class  of 
women  who  frequent  the  Argyll  Booms. 
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“  lights  ”  which  guide  the  men  of  a  certain  rank  and 
position  in  life  who  are  called  to  exercise  magisterial 
duties  being  without  special  qualifications  for  them,  are 
often  the  igiies  fatiii  of  personal  inclination  and  class 
bias.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we  are 
not  to  have  free  trade  in  dancing  and  music,  a  law  is 
intolerable  that  throws  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
decision  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  administer  it, 
without  hinting  at  any  guiding  principles  except  those 
obvious  ones  of  outward  order  and  decency  that  are 
mere  matters  of  police  arrangements;  and  still  more 
intolerable  is  it  that  the  law  is  administered  not  by  one 
or  two  business-like  and  experienced  men,  with  a  special 
aptitude  for  balancing  evidence,  and  forming  their  deci¬ 
sions  on  fixed  principles,  but  by  men  whose  motives  are 
liable  to  suspicion  and  misinterpretation,  and  who  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  cherish  that  sublime  form  of  egotism  that 
makes  of  half  the  world  admirable  dictators,  but  execrable 
judges.  The  granting  of  music  and  dancing  licenses,  as. 
at  present  conducted,  does  not  tend  to  enhance  our 
respect  for  English  justice. 

To  take  the  case  of  tho  Argyll  Rooms  in  detail.  The 
proceedings  opened  very  properly  by  inquiries  if  the  rooms 
were  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  whether 
any  complaints  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  vestry 
of  the  parish  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  street.  These 
questions  having  been  answered  satisfactorily,  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  which  we  have  already  referred  was  obtained 
from  a  policeman  as  to  the  .class  of  people  who  fre¬ 
quented  the  rooms,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  to  the 
class  of  women, — it  being  usual  on  these  occasions  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  “  superior  ”  sex.  Sir  Heron 
Maxwell  then  said  “  the  Court  could  not  connive  at  aris¬ 
tocratic  vice,  while  it  repressed,  as  it  had  done  to-day, 
any  tendency  to  impropriety  in  other  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment,”  and  proceeded  to  ask  the  good-natured  and 
charitable  inspector  of  police  a  ridiculous  question,  which 
he  on  his  part  wisely  referred  for  answer  to  his  previous 


statement.  We  have  called  Sir  Heron  Maxwell’s  ques¬ 
tion  a  “  ridiculous  ”  one  because  the  outward  order  and 


decency  of  the  establishment  having  been  proved  quite 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  magistrates, 
the  only  remaining  point  was  whether,  as  a  casino  of  a 
notorious  character  which  it  was  ridiculous  to  ignore,  it 
should  continue  in  existence.  On  the  question  of  its 
character  as  a  place  of  resort  there  were  no  two  opinions, 
but  the  Court  was  in  a  melting  mood,  and  listened  to  the 
flattering  tales  of  inspectors,  the  harangues  of  counsel 
about  sums  expended  and  persons  employed,  and  capti¬ 
vating  promises  of  amendment  and  precautions,  until 
Sir  Heron  Maxwell  stepped  down  from  his  pedestal,  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  proprietor — we  are  speaking  meta¬ 
phorically, — had  “  no  doubt  the  careful  investigations  of 
the  Court  w'ould  induce  him  to  take  even  greater  care 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decency,”  and  voted 
for  the  renewal  of  the  license.  All  this,  whatever  was 
its  true  character,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an 
organised  piece  of  hypocrisy,  a  feigned  attack  to  save 
appearances,  and  there  is  a  much  more  honest  ring  about 
the  declarations  of  two  magistrates  who  succeeded  Sir 
Heron  Maxwell  and  said  that  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
they  must  vote  against  the  renewal. 

Public  dancing  in  France  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  line  of  decency 
and  decorum  to  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
gendarme’s  sword  is  not  precisely  one  that  w’ould  find 
favour  in  this  country.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  well  within 
tho  mark  in  that  respect,  and  if  the  presence  of  the 
police  is  found  necessary  to  ensure  this,  by  all  means 
let  them  remain.  As  to  the  regulation  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  facilities  for  public  dancing,  if  the 
matter  is  one  to  be  meddled  with  at  all,  it  must 
be  under  no  control  but  that  of  one  or  more  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrates  guided  in  the  use  of  their  discre¬ 
tion  by  certain  fixed  rules  which  legislature,  w’hether 
local-  or  imperial,  must  not  shrink  from  laying  down. 
Free-trade  under  complete  police  control  has  many 
arguments  in  its  favour;  but  whether  we  have  free- 
trade  or  stipendiaries,  by  all  means  let  us  escape  the 
bumiliating  spectacle  of  a  Licensing  Session.  C. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  MARSHAL  BAZAINE. 

To  speculate  on  the  result  of  the  trial  tho  late  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial  armies  is  now  under¬ 
going  at  Versailles  would  scarcely  be  just  to  the  prisoner. 
Marshal  Bazaine  is  being  tried  for  his  life,  and  the 
overwhelming  gravity  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  is  sufficiently  weighty  to  exclude  any  comment  until 
the  Court-martial  has  decided  whether  Marshal  Bazaine 
is  a  traitor  to  his  country  or  an  incompetent  officer  whose 
only  faults  were  due  to  inequality  between  the  man  and 
the  task.  But  already  we  may,  without  unfairness,  con¬ 
sider  the  remarkable  document  due  to  General  de  Riviere 
on  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  the  reading  of  which  has 
engrossed  the  Court  at  Trianon  for  more  than  a  week. 
The  procedure  of  French  civil  and  military  justice  pre¬ 
scribes  a  preliminary  instruction  of  criminal  cases; 
hundreds  of  witnesses  have  passed  before  General  de 
Riviere  ;  the  prisoner  himself  was  subjected  to  a  long 
and  minute  examination,  and  the  reporter  was  thus 
enabled  to  reconstruct  the  whole  history  of  Marshal 
Bazaine’s  participation  in  the  Franco-German  war. 

I  Unlike  the  general  run  of  such  documents,  the  report  of 
General  Riviere  is  penned  in  terms  of  marked  dignity 
and  discretion  ;  all  flowers  of  rhetoric,  pompous  periods, 
and  attempts  at  eflect  are  strictly  banished,  and  the 
impression  it  produces  is  the  more  profound  from  this 
brief,  concise  relation  of  facts.  General  Riviere  at  first 
refused  the  heavy  task  of  “  instruction  ”  when  it  was 
pressed  upon  him,  and  it  was  only  on  an  order  from  tho 
Minister  of  War  that  he  gave  in.  Having  consented, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  his  duty  care¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously. 

On  the  whole,  he  has  drawn  up  one  of  the  most 
terrible  impeachments  that  can  hang  over  a  man. 
Military  leaders  have  been  condemned  before.  Mack 
was  convicted  for  surrendering  Ulm ;  Dupont  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  a  similar  act; 
Byng  was  shot,  as  Voltaire  said,  pour  encourager  lea 
autres ;  but  all  the  offences  and  mistakes  of  peccant 
generals  put  together  are  as  nothing  beside  tho  charges 
adduced  against  Bazaine.  Not  only  does  General  Riviere 
lay  the  full  responsibility  of  the  fall  of  Metz  and  its 
army  to  the  account  of  the  prisoner ;  he  renders  him 
liable  for  the  loss  of  the  battles  of  Forbach  and  St  Privafc, . 
both  of  which  entailed  irreparable  consequences,  and  for 
the  capitulation  of  Sedan  ;  he  shows  how,  in  his  point  of 
view,  he  paralysed  the  national  defence  by  an  unneces¬ 
sary  capitulation,  prevented  the  progress  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  which,  but  for  the  interruption  of  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  and  the  troops  that  besieged  Metz, 
might  have  advanced  on  Paris,  and  possibly  operated  a 
junction  with  the  capital ;  and  how  finally  and  willingly 
he  sealed  the  fate  of  France.  But  the  gravity  of  these 
accusations,  awful  though  they  be,  is  surpassed  by  a 
capital  arraignment  implicating  treason.  Marshal 
Bazaine  is  accused  of  having  made  overtures  to  Prince 
Bismarck  with  .the  object  of  co-operating  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  National  Defence 
and  re-establish  “social  order”  in  France.  Of  tho 
most  heinous  crimes  a  citizen  could  commit  this  soars 
above  all ;  and  when  its  perpetration  is  due  to  a  general- 
in-chief,  the  deed  is  one  of  special  enormity.  There  are 
not  many  among  the  generals  of  the  Second  Empire 
who,  arraigned  before  a  Court-martial,  could  satis¬ 
factorily  meet  the  charges  that  might  as  plausibly  bo 
urged  against  them  as  against  the  capitulant  of  Metz. 
But  it  is  well  for  the  honour  of  Frr.nce  that  there  is 
I'vra^  /\ina  rvootiQiATi  Hpinc^  this  accusation  of  deliberate 


but  one  occasion  to  bring  this  accusation  of  deliberate 

connivance  with  the  enemy. 

General  de  Riviere  commences  his  elaborate  inquiry 
at  the  most  critical  stage  in  the  first  period  of  the  war. 
Bazaine,  from  the  command  of  a  simple  Corps  d  Arm^e, 
had  been  raised  to  a  higher  post  in  consequence  of  the 
first  checks  inflicted  on  the  French  troops.  Napoleon 


III.  was  still  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  arm^  so 
that,  personally,  Bazaine  was  answerable  to  hini.  How- 
_ _ npdprs  was  General  r  rossard. 


ever,  under  Bazaine’s  direct  orders  was  General  FrossaM. 
The  latter  was  attacked  at  Forbach,  and  preyed  his  chief 
for  orders  and  reinforcements.  Marshal  Bazaine  was 
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content,  with  regard  to  directions,  to  indicate  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  the  most  judicious  measures,  but  abstained 
from  giving  any  precise  order,  and  abandoned  Frossard 
to  his  own  wits  and  spirit  of  initiative,  both  of  which 
w’ere  short.  The  latter  became  more  and  more  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  warned,  his  superior  that  his  dank  was 
turned,  and  repeated  with  greater  urgency  his  demand 
for  immediate  help.  Instead  of  sending  to  Frossard  the 
Montaudon  division,  which  w  as  the  nearest  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  that  with  which  he  could  most  rapidly  com¬ 
municate,  the  Marshal  chose,  on  so  pressing  an  emer¬ 
gency,  the  last  division  of  his  army,  which  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  complete  rout  of  Frossard’s  troops. 
These  serious  blunders  on  the  part  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
(of  course  we  merely  follow  and  quote  the  report  with¬ 
out  commentary)  passed  unnoticed  in  the  confusion  of 
accumulated  disasters.  Shortly  after,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  MM.  Jules  Favre,  De  Keratry,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  liepublican  party  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the 
Marshal  was  nominated  General-in-Chief,  and  the  whole 
command  of  the  army  fell  into  his  hands.  According  to 
the  reporter,  the  manner  in  which  this  event  happened 
is  curious.  Madame  Bazaine  went  to  M.  de  Keratry  with 
a  message  from  her  husband  to  the  effect  that  he  could 
do  nothing  so  long  as  Napoleon  III.  retained  the  supreme 
command  of  the  troops ;  that  the  Emperor  was  continu¬ 
ally  interfering  with  his  combinations.  M.  de  Keratry 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  immediately  demanded  of 
Palikao,  then  Minister  of  War,  carte  blanche  for  Bazaine. 
Subsequently  the  Marshal  denied  having  charged  his 
wife  with  any  such  message.  Nevertheless  defeat  fol¬ 
lowed  defeat,  and  Bazaine  was  at  last  driven  under  the 
walls  of  ^letz,  where  he  was  very  soon  all  but  surrounded 
by  the  soldiers  of  Frederic  Charles.  In  this  position 
there  was  no  other  Course  left  but  to  attempt  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  MacMahon.  In  several  messages  Bazaine 
urged  MacMahon  to  come  to  him,  and  his  colleague 
energetically  answered  the  summons  by  entering  on 
one  of  the  most  perilous  marches  ever  recorded  in  any 
campaign.  There  was  some  excuse  for  it,  since  it 
was  intended  to  relievo  Bazaine,  and  prescribed  by 
Bazaine  himself.  On  his  part,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
moved  not  a  finger  to  co-operate  with  his  lieutenant. 
While  MacMahon  was  plunging  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  gravest  dangers,  Bazaine  was  stationary.  In  this 
lamentable  affair,  a  man  who  was  conspicuously  before 
the  public  a  few  months  past,  Colonel  Stoffel,  appears  in 
a  character  which  might  well  lead  to  his  arraignment 
before  a  court-martial.  Several  despatches  sent  by 
Bazaine  to  MacMahon  were  intercepted  by  this  officer  :  ! 
some  he  copied,  others  he  suppressed.  Colonel  Stoffel, 
when  examined  on  this  point,  denied  the  charge,  although 
not  w’ithout  embarrassment,  s.ays  General  de  Riviere  ; 
but  the  evidence  of  the  bearers  of  the  despatches  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  his  extraordinary  behaviour. 
What  could  be  Colonel  Stoffel’s  motive  in  thus  acting  ? 
Certainly  neither  curiosity  nor  personal  advantage. 

After  Sedan  the  reporter  proceeds  to  relate  the  siege 
of  Metz.  Around  the  town  in  villages  as  yet  unoccu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy,  were  enough  provisions  to  ensure 
three  months’  provender  for  the  population  as  well  as 
for  the  army.  Expeditions  to  secure  these  w’ere  sent 
out  when  it  was  too  late,  so  that  a  glaring  negligence  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  diminished  the  chances  of  existence  by 
two-thirds  before  the  blockade  had  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  authorities  were  guilty  of  equal  negligence  in  per¬ 
mitting  a  great  number  of  Germans  to  remain  in  Metz. 
This  explains  the  active  service  of  espionnage  kept 

the  Germans  well  informed  of  everything  that  went  on 
within  the  walls.  By  this  time  the  Marshal  had  become 
aware  of  the  events  of  September  the  4th,  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  communicate  with  the  new  powers, 
though  thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  their  special  objects 
and  unequivocal  intentions  by  emissaries  from  Paris,  who 
brought  him  instructions  and  letters  he  never  took  the 
trouble  to  notice.  He  seemed  plunged  in  a  fit  of  apathy. 
No  sorties,  no  diversions  were  made  ;  the  reason  given 
for  this  singular  inaction  being  that  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  w'ounded  in  Metz  could  scarcely  be  augmented 
without  danger.  But  the  danger  of  capitulating  and 


doing  nothing  to  avert  so  fearful  a  catastrophe  surpassed 
every  minor  consideration.  Of  all  his  lieutenants,  when 
they  were  consulted.  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  alone  urged 
immediate  action ;  Ladmirault  hesitated,  but  all  the  others 
were  for  impotency.  It  is  true,  again  says  General  de 
Riviere,  that  Marshal  Bazaine  deceived  them  as  to  the 
amount  of  pr^isions  left.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  oi  National  Defence,  in  the  words  of  the 
reporter,  was  making  the  most  laudable  efforts  to  victual 
Metz,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  constantly 
informed  that  provisions  were  at  hand  at  Thiomulle  and 
Longwy,  within  a  few  kilometres  of  the  last  army  which 
remained  to  shattered  France,  but  the  Marshal  heeded 
not.  Rather  than  trust  the  authentic  news  which  daily 
reached  him,  he  preferred  applying  to  the  Germans; 
and  through  this  medium  he  obtained  information 
of  the  most  falsified  and  misleading  character.  He 
himself,  according  to  the  report,  prematurely  announced 
the  fall  of  Strasburg,  and  propagated  discouraging  news 
among  his  officers.  His  attitude,  says  the  report,  was 
then  singularly  independent  of  any  superior  power; 
whether  he  was  faithful  to  the  Imperial  dynasty  or 
pondered  over  some  secret  design  of  a  wholly  personal 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  question  would 
seem  to  have  been  solved  by  the  arrival  of  an  individual 
named  Regnier,  who  entered  Metz  with  the  knowledge 
and  acquiescence  of  the  Germans,  and  gave  himself  out 
as  the  envoy  of  the  Empress,  then  at  Hastings.  To 
this  stranger,  who  should  for  manifold  reasons  have 
been  distrusted,  the  Marshal  confided  his  plans,  his 
situation,  and  all  the  secrets  in  which  Germans  were 
interested.  The  mystification  which  resulted  from  all 
this  surprising  adventure  is  well  known ;  General  Bour- 
baki  left  Metz  for  England,  and  never  returned,  nor  did 
the  man  Regnier  make  any  further  appearance. 

Days  W’ere  fiying  away ;  provisions  could  not  last 
beyond  the  end  of  October ;  Marshal  Bazaine  was  folly 
aw’are  that  the  Emperor  declined  the  responsibility  of 
treating  with  Prussia,  and  the  departure  of  General 
Boyer  for  Versailles,  with  a  despatch  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  from  his  commander,  assumed  a  very  suspicious 
aspect.  M.  Gambetta’s  efforts  were  still  concentrated 
on  Metz,  the  resistance  of  w’hich  gained  more  importance 
every  hour.  Almost  on  the  eve  of  capitulation,  Bazaine 
at  length  answ’ered  him,  and,  strangely  enough,  failed  to 
mention  .the  desperate  plight  of  his  army,  or  to  say  a 
word  of  the  eventuality  of  the  impending  catastrophe. 
But,  at  the  very  time  when  his  aide-de-camp  was  con¬ 
ferring  at  Versailles  with  the  Grand  Chancellor,  Marshal 
Bazaine  openly  proposed  to  leave  Metz  with  his  army, 
laying  stress  on  tho  additional  guarantees  he  could  give 
with  regard  to  the  pledges  Germany  might  demand ;  to 
establish  “  social  order,”  and  treat  with  Germany  on  a 
basis  of  a  cession  of  territory.  “  Thus,”  writes  General  de 
Riviere,  “  while  in  every  part  of  France  all  ran  to  arms ; 
while  political  parties  silenced  for  the  time  their  feelings 
before  a  common  danger  to  help  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,-  the  General-in-Chief  of  a  French 
army  proposed  to  the  enemy  to  guarantee  what  it  might 
claim  as  a  prize  of  victory.  Marshal  Bazaine  was  to 
re-establish  order,  and  contribute  to  the  advent  of  a 
legal  power.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  foreign  ; 
our  unhappy  country  was  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
strife,  and  the  army  of  Metz  was  to  unite  its  efforts  to 
those  of  the  enemy  to  overthrow  the  Government  which 
was  struggling  for  national  independence.  .  .  .  The 
fate  of  the  army  of  Metz  was  no  doubt  lamentable,  but 
we  have  to  thank  God  that  it  was  spared  a  still  more 
horrible  one.”  The  capitulation  came  ;  as  it  was  being 
signed,  the  Marshal  was  informed  that  the  provender 
could  last  three  days  more.  This  delay  might  have 
given  time  to  the  army  of  the  Loire  to  make  its  way  to 
Etampes.  There  was  time,  too,  to  destroy  the  cannon 
and  ammunition  as  well  as  the  fiags ;  but  the  Marshal 
seemed  to  care  little  for  all  this,  and  settled  the  matter 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

So  runs  General  de  Riviere’s  formidable  impeachment 
in  its  most  salient  parts.  By  its  conclusions  tho  prisoner 
has  to  answer  for  the  fate  of  France.  It  tarnishes  the 
honour  of  many  a  witness  of  exalted  position,  and  more 
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than  hints  ^at  several  should  b®  at  the  bar  of  the  troops.  China,  once  the  most  immoveable  of  nations  has 
Council  of  War.  Let  the  issne  of  this  great  trial  be  elected  to  become  progressive.  * 

what  it  may,  all  those  on  whom  devolves  the  responsi-  It  will  be  obvious  that,  if  the  Chinese  succeed  in  using 
bility  of  lading  and  abetting  a  disastrous  campaign  will  the  materials  ready  to  their  hands,  they  will  become  a 
be  shown  in  their  true  colours.  C,  B.  great  and  very  powerful  people.  Their  coal,  if  properly 

worked,  will  enable  them  to  establish  various  manu- 

- —  facturcs  on  a  large  scale.  Their  native  ingenuity  will 

soon  learn  what  foreigners  have  to  teach,  and  perhaps 
COAL  IN  CHINA.  improve  upon  the  lesson.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 

.  ,  ,  .  .  niay  see  Chinese  armies  armed  with  home-made 

Tlie  Chinese,  to  wh^om  so  many  inventions  for  which  breech-loaders,  and  a  Chinese  fleet  built  in  native  dock- 
we  take  great  credit  have  been  familiar  for  ages,  have  yards.  The  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  far  too^ 
long  known  the  use  of  coal.  The  famous  Venetian  strong  to  have  opium  or  missionaries  thrust  upon  them, 
traveller,  Marco  Polo,  says  :  It  is  a  fact,  that  all  over  when  they  will  be  able  to  play  their  partin  the  world’s  great 

the  country  of  Cathay  there  is  a  kind  of  black  stone  politics.  It  will  be  doubted,  however,  w’hethor  first,  the 
existing  in  beds  in  the  mountains,  which  they  dig  out  character  of  the  people,  and  secondly,  their  government, 
and  burn  like  firpwood.  If  you  supply  the  fire  with  make  such  a  future  possible.  The  Chinese  character 
them  at  night,  and  see^  that  they  are  well  kindled,  you  can  only  be  known  by  those  few  who  have  lived,  on 
will  find  them^  still  alight  in  the  morning ;  and  they  intimate  terms  with  the  people  themselves.  Those  who- 
make  such  capital  fuel  that  no  other  is  used  throughout  ought  to  know  speak  of  the  people — as  distinct  from  their 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  they  have  plenty  of  wood  rulers — as  holding  faithfully  to  their  word  in  fulfilling 
also,  but  they  do  not  burn  it,  because  those  stones  burn  their  contracts.”  A  consular  report  speaks  of  the  gene- 
better  and  cost  less.’*  Coming  down  to  more  recent  rous  eflbrts  of  Chinese  individuals  in  relieving  sufferers 
times,  we  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Pere  Du  Halde,  by  a  flood  ;  “  one  wealthy  individual  carrying  his  large- 
saying  Under  these  mountains  are  mines,  whence  minded  benevolence  so  far  as  to  present  fifty  piculs  of 
coal  is  being  constantly  dug and  of  late  years  coal  has  rice  for  the  express  benefit  of  houseless  pigs  !  ”  Corn- 
been  exported  from  several  Chinese  towns.  So  much  mercial  honesty  and  high-minded  public  spirit  are  no 
as  this  has  been  long  and  generally  knowm  ;  but  we  bad  auguries  of  national  success.  That  the  Govem- 
faucy  that  most  persons  were  taken  by  surprise  when  ment  is  bad  wo  suppose  cannot  be  denied.  The  Emperor 


they  learnt  the  immense  wealth  of  coal  which  the 
Chinese  empire  possesses.  Baron  von  Richthofen  told 


is  absolute  in  his  power,  and  irresponsible  for  his  actions. 
The  Mandarin  class  rule  the  country,  and  rule  it  very 


the  British  A.ssociation  at  Bradford  that  not  only  enor-  badly;  the  oppressions  of  some  Chinese  Verres  being 

mons  basins  of  that  valuable  combustible  exist  in  China,  commonly  the  cause  of  rebellions  which  so  frequently 

but  also  that  the  coal  there  is  singularly  easy  to  raise,  break  out.  But  the  barriers  are  being  broken  down-> 

The  geological  formations  are  very  ancient ;  that  is  to  which  rendered  the  narrow-minded  rule  of  the  past 

say,  while  lias,  oolite,  chalk,  and  the  tertiary  formations  possible.  Change  has  begun  to  work;  and  it  remains 

were  being  deposited  elsewhere,  China  remained  above  to  see  whether  the  country  can  be  reformed  without 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  aerial  denudation,  being  at  the  same  time  ruined.  The  marvellous  East, 

Consequently  the  coal  lies,  as  a  rule,  near  the  surface,  so  full  of  mystery,  so  impassive  as  it  has  hitherto  seemed, 

and  can  be  easily  worked.  The  largest  beds  are  said  is  shaking  off  its  lethargy  from  Persia  to  Japan.  Of 

to  lie  inland  near  or  within  the  Tartar  boundary.  But  all  its  countries,  China  seems  specially  marked  out  by 

there  is  plenty  of  coal  which  can  be  got  at  from  the  sea.  its  material  resources,  and  its  vast  population,  so  docile, 

It  abounds  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-  frugal,  and  intelligent,  to  take  a  leading  place;  but  it 

kiang,  that  mighty  river  which  is  navigable  for  200  miles  would  need  far  more  intimate  knowledge  than  we 

by  vessels  of  the  largest  class ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  possess  even  to  conjecture  whether  or  not  it  will  thus 

several  maritime  provinces.  It  is  strange  that  the  indus-  come  to  the  front.  M.  W.  M. 

trious,  ingenious  Chinaman  should  have  left  nearly 

untouched,  for  commercial  purposes  at  least,  such  a  " 

source  of  wealth.  It  has  been  said  that  “  there  is  nothing  1^1:1  nrkxxr  a 

in  all  nature  which  a  Chinaman  would  not  turn  to  J?KEE  CUlNAuL. 

advantage  and  trade  in.”  Yet  he  had  but  to  bore  in  We  are  a  practical  people.  We  have  a  horror  of  doc- 
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in  all  nature  which  a  Chinaman  would  not  turn  to  J?KEE  CUlNAuL. 

advantage  and  trade  in.”  Yet  he  had  but  to  bore  in  We  are  a  practical  people.  We  have  a  horror  of  doc- 
the  earth,  and  a  fountain  of  gold  would  have  burst  trinaires,  and  designate  by  that  name  any  person  who 
forth.  The  fact  is  that  the  tradition  of  a  despotism,  at  judges  political  or  social  questions  by  any  other  standard 
once  imperial  and  aristocratic,  together  with  false  notions  than  the  expediency  of  the  moment.  In  that  hetero- 


of  political  economy,  held  his  hands.  It  seems  probable  geneous  collection  of  political  fossils  which  is  called  the 
that  the  Chinese  emperors  heard  of  the  preteniions  of  British  Constitution,  the  advocates  of  every  political 
the  Pope, — how  he  claimed  to  dethrone  and  set  up  kings  system  may  find  something  to  suit  their  taste.  The 
at  his  pleasure, — and  that  they  took  fright,  and  deter-  democrat  may  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  actual  supre- 
mined  that  no  western  institutions  should  enter  the  macy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  aristocrat  on. 
Flowery  Land.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  well  known  the  judicial  powers  of  our  landed  gentry.  The  Monar- 
that  strangers  and  strange  customs  were  excluded  with  chist  may  console  himself  with  the  fact  that  all  our  laws* 
the  utmost  jealousy  until  quite  lately.  In  the  province  are  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that 
of  Shantung  many  owners  of  coal  property  were  anxious  the  majority  of  the  people  consider  this  a  vital  part  of 
to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  not  long  the  State  functions ;  while  the  Republican  reinarks  with 
since  one  of  them  made  the  attempt.  He  invited  an  satisfaction  that  our  King  is  merely  an  ”  hereditary 
European  to  come  and  instruct  him  how  to  improve  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  his  duties 
works  in  a  native  coal  mine.  He  came,  but  did  not  could  be  efficiently  performed  by  oim  of  xladame 
remain  long;  for  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  Ting  Tussaud’s  figures.  Wo  are  possessed  of  religious 
Puo-cheng  by  name,  ordered  the  Chinese  coal  owner  to  freedom.  Our  sovereign  wsembly  consists  ot  poisons 
bo  arrested  and  punished,  and  the  European  to  be  sent  of  the  most  diverse  religious  views.  But  we  ave  a 
down  to  the  coast.  So  it  has  been  ;  so,  however,  it  is  .  State  Church  and  a  State  creed ~a  priesthood  suppor 
no  longer.  All  seems  changed  or  changing.  The  horror  out  of  national  funds  and  enjoying  special  privileges, 
of  “barbarians”  and  “sea  devils”  has  given  way  before  Of  all  parts  of  the  British  Constitution  a  w  iic  is 
the  wish  to  share  in  the  civilisation  and  power  of  the  the  most  glaringly  inconsistent  and  a  sur  is  oui 
western  nations.  We  hear  that  the  foreign  system  of  economic  system.  This  is,  at  first  s  g  . 

coal-mining  is  to  be  adopted,  although  with  none  but  England  is  the  home  of  ^htical  A  j 

native  workmen  and  engineers.  Nor  does  this  fact  stand  its  greatest  triumphs.  But 

alone.  For  some  time  past  the  junks  have  been  .  {ngtitutions  the 

gradually  giving  way  to  steam  vessels,  and  quaintly  succeeded  in  the  time 

attired  warriors  have  been  learning  the  drill  of  European  result  has  been  to  make  those  inst 
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more  heterogeneous  than  they  were  before,  by  putting  a 
few  nineteenth  century  bricks  on  the  top  of  an  edifice 
which  is  the  gradual  accretion  of  centuries  and  in  which 
are  to  be  found  samples  of  every  style  of  political  archi¬ 
tecture.  We  have  abolished  usury  laws,  but  we  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  spendthrift  sons  of  our 
aristocracy.  We  abhor  Proudhonism,  but  our  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  concede  the  whole  principle 
of  the  accursed  thing,  and  that  in  its  most  objectionable 
form.  We  give  improvements  in  land  to  the  man  who 
makes  them  in  Ireland,  and  the  man  on  whose  land  they 
are  made  in  England.  We  have  free  trade  and  Licens¬ 
ing  Acts,  free  contract  and  Truck  Acts.  The  health  of 
our  miners  in  the  north,  a  body  of  men  well-organised 
for  their  own  defence,  is  protected  by  a  series  of  legis¬ 
lative  regulations  which  seriously  enhance  the  cost  of 
production  of  coal ;  while  our  match-makers  in  the  east 
of  London  suffer  from  a  very  frightful  disease  of  the 
jaw  in  consequence  of  the  uncontrolled  use  by  the 
manufacturers  of  one  sort  of  phosphorus  rather  than 
another.  These  anomalies,  it  may  be  said,  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  state  of  progress ;  and  this  is  true. 
Put  further  progress  is  only  to  be  made  by  pointing 
them  out. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  of  these  economic 
peculiarities  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Westminster  Bedew.  Notwithstanding 
the  somewhat  sensational  announcement  that  the  Mint 
“  is  in  a  dangerous  as  well  as  disagreeable  and  all  but 
inaccessible  neighbourhood” — an  announcement  which 
will  astonish  the  good  people  of  the  Minories  and  Upper 
East  Smithfield — the  essay  is  one  which  fairly  exposes 
the  anomalies  of  our  coinage  and  is  deserving  of  far 
wider  attention  than  it  is  at  all  likely  to  command.  We 
have  not  yet,  Peter  Joseph  Proudhon  notwithstanding, 
a  Government  which  lends  us  all  without  interest  as 
much  money  as  w^e  require — we  have  not  “  free  ”  credit. 
But  we  have  the  blessing  of  “  free  ”  coinage.  The 
standard  gold  coin  of  the  realm  is  minted  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  that  is  at  the  expense  of  the  general  body 
of  taxpayers.  Not  that  the  mintage  costs  nothing  to 
the  person  w  ho  wishes  to  change  his  bullion  into  coin. 
We  have  hit  upon  a  more  excellent  plan  than  that.  That 
plan  is  the  very  perfection  of  “  freedom.”  The  British 
taxpayer  pays  every  farthing  of  the  expense  of  coining ; 
but  the  person  who  wishes  to  turn  his  gold  into  sovereigns 
is  not  altogether  exempt.  The  regulations  make  it 
virtually  impracticable  for  the  importer  to  exchange  his 
gold  for  coin  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  Bank  charges  amount  according  to 
the  calculation  of  the  w  riter  in  the  Westminster  to  2,230Z. 
in  1,000,000/.  This  constitutes  a  real  seignorage  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned  ;  but  matters  are  so  arranged 
that  it  goes  not  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  Mint 
establishment,  but  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  question  of  the  agency 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  free  ”  minting  of  our 
standard  money  is  a  grievous  mistake.  In  all  other 
cases  where  the  State  is  asked  to  provide  anything 
“  free,”  it  is  that  some  class  may  be  benefited.  Free 
schools  w'duld  reliev’e  parents ;  free  bridges  relieve 
travellers ;  free  museums,  free  libraries,  free  gardens, 
ree  exhibitions,  relieve  the  persons  who  use  them  gra¬ 
tuitously.  But  here,  although  the  State  is  so  good- 
natured  as  to  bear  the  expense,  no  one  is  one  farthing 
the  bettor  for  it.  Positively  no  person  who  uses  our 
coin  as  coin  is  in  any  w^ay  benefited  by  the  Government 
paying  for  its  manufacture.  Nay,  he  is  worse  off,  for  he 
pays  in  his  taxes  and  gets  absolutely  nothing  for  it. 

As  the  State  at  present  mints  the  coin  for  nothing, 
the  coining  does  not  raise  the  value  of  the  gold.  What 
can  bo  obtained  gratuitously  will  fetch  nothing  in  the 
mai  ket.  *1  he  consequence  is  that  the  value  of  a  sovereign 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  gold  it  contains.  Now 
if  the  Mint,  for  every  123  grains  of  standard  gold  which 
it  received,  returned  not  a  coin  of  the  same  weight  but 
one  of  122  grains,  the  expense  of  coinage  would  be  saved 
to  the  nation,  and  the  coin  would  still  be  worth  123 
grains  of  standard  gold.  The  cost  of  obtaining  the  new 


sovereign  would  be  123  grains,  and  that  would  there¬ 
fore  be  its  value.  The  only  persons  who  would  feel  any 
difference  are  the  exporters  of  bullion,  who  at  present 
send  sovereigns  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  con¬ 
nected  with  an  assay,  and  who  keep  our  Mint  at  the 
Sisyphean  job  of  coining  gold  which  is  never  intended 
to  be  put  into  circulation,  but  is  exported  and  melted 
abroad.  We  are  aware  that  Mr  Goschen  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  frighten  the  commercial  world  out  of  reform 
by  warning  us  against  “  shaking  the  whole  basis  of  our 
currency but,  notwithstanding  this  oracular  utterance 
which  may  pair  off  with  that  of  poor  Mr  Harvey,  of  the 
Land  and  Labour  League,*  it  is  certain  that  we  are  now 
throwing  away  a  grain  of  gold  with  every  sovereign  we 


The  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  to  122 
grains,  keeping  its  value  as  a  coin  the  same  as  it  is  now  by 
charging  a  grain  for  seignorage,  has  another  incidental 
advantage  of  the  highest  importance.  It  would  then 
become  the  exact  equivalent  of  25  francs  of  French, 
Belgian,  Italian,  or  Swiss  mone^^,  or  of  five  American 
dollars.  Our  currency  would  then  be  readily  convertible 
into  the  leading  currencies  of  the  Continent  and 
America.  English  merchants  in  competing  in  any  one  of 
the  countries  named  with  the  merchants  of  any  other  of 
those  countries  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Invoice 
quotations  in  French,  Belgian,  or  American  currency 
are  translated  into  Italian  currency  without  trouble; 
but  an  Italian  buyer  has  to  go  through  an  intricate 
calculation  in  order  to  turn  English  prices  into  Italian. 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  business  cannot  see  that 
this  constitutes  a  formidable  protection  of  foreign  as 
against  English  manufactures  ?  In  many  cases  the 
trouble  of  havinsr  to  make  an  elaborate  calculation  must 

O  ,  , 

be  decisive  against  our  traders,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  an 
obstacle  to  be  overcome.  And  this  is  done  in  order  that 
we  may  have  the  privilege  of  paying  taxes  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mint  instead  of  making  it  self-supporting. 
And  ours  is  the  country  in  which  everything  is  so  wisely 
arranged  that  nothing  is  now  left  for  us  but  to  •  “  rest 
and  be  thankful.”  J.  H.  L. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  THEORISING. 


A  very  broad  classification  divides  mankind  into  those 
who  do  not  care  to  know  the  reason  why  of  things,  and 
those  who  do — the  mystical,  who  do  not  like  to  have 
their  mysticism  dispelled,  and  the  positive,  who  are  ever 
trying  to  get  behind  the  scenes ;  the  faithful,  and  the 
sceptical ;  those  who  accept  things  without  explanation, 
and  the  theorisers  ;  the  unscientific,  and  the  scientific. 

It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  present  time  that  the 
latter  school  is  ever  increasing  the  number  of  its  recruits 
at  the  expense  of  the  former  ;  and  the  number  who  thus 
pass  over  would  certainly  be  largely  increased  if  men 
could  be  made  to  realise  that  the  scientific  mode  of 
thought  may  be  made  to  imbue  the  little  transactions  of 
every-day  life,  and  give  an  enlivening  interest  to  the 
dullest  matters.  Lying  between  these  two  classes  there 
is  a  crowd  of  men  more  misty  than  mystical,  and  more 
lazy  than  either.  These  lazy-mystics  are  scared  because 
they  conceive  that  science  can  only  lead  to  musty  collec¬ 
tions  and  Latin  names — things  for  which  they  feel  no 
sort  of  interest.  Could  they  be  brought  into  the  scien¬ 
tific  way  of  thought,  without  passing  the  terrible  wor 
science  en  route,  the  army  of  the  scientific  would 
vast  number  of  loyal,  if  not  very  efficient,  recruits.  »  ® 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  nature  of  scientific  thong  t 
further  than  to  assert  that  it  is  by  the  continual  forma¬ 
tion  of  theories,  to  be  tested  afterwards  by  the  observation 
of  facts,  that  science  has  been  led  to  all  her  great  resulte. 
But  a  few  examples  may  be  offered  to  show  bow  the 
practice  of  theorising  can  be  made  to  pervade  and  enliven 
every-day  life.  * 


•  “If  in  some  future  war,  the  Emperor  of  th6  n, 

the  Czar  of  Russia,  were  to  buy  up  our  sovereigns  at  23  or 
shillings,  we  should  be  helpless.  We  should  be  without  nmney , 
we  could  not  fit  out  a  fleet  or  equip  an  army.” — Mr  James  Harvty 
on  Usury. 
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In  billy  parts  of  the  country  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  footpaths  which  cross  grass-fields  rarely  go  straight 
from  one  stile  to  the  next.  Now  during  wet  weather 
the  worn  path  naturally  becomes  slippery,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  walk  on  that  edge  of  the  grass  from  which  the 
water  has  mostly  drained  away  ;  thus  the  lower  edge  of 
the  path  becomes  more  and  more  grass-grown,  whilst 
the  upper  becomes  more  and  more  worn,  and  this 
causes  the  path  to  become  gradually  displaced  up  the 
hill»  along  the  side  of  which  it  runs.  This  process  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  deviation  has  become  so  remarkable  that 
the  original  minds  of  the  neighbourhood — the  viljage 
Hampdens — realising  that  the  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points,  strike  out  a  new  path 
directly  from  stile  to  stile,  and  this  would  probably 
occur  during  dry  weather.  The  erratic  path  becomes 
grass-grown  forthwith,  and  the  same  operation  of  dis¬ 
placement  again  affects  the  new  path.  Thus  footpaths 
vibrate  very  much,  as  do  violin-strings,  which  are  drawn 
on  one  side  together  with  the  bow  until  the  friction  is 
no  longer  able  to  hold  the  string,  which  at  once  springs 
back,  but  is  again  caught  by  the  bow  and  carried  by  it 
for  the  same  distance  over  again. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  slight  a  hill  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  determine  the  direction  of  displacement  of  the 
path.  If,  as  suggested,  the  deviation  takes  place  with 
greater  rapidity  during  wet  seasons,  and  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  to  be  made  during  dry  seasons,  one 
might  perhaps  find  that  the  maximum  deviations  of 
footpaths  occur  at  intervals  of  about  eleven  years ;  for 
in  England  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  have  been  shown 
to  follow  the  years  of  maximum  and  minimum  sun¬ 
spots,  which  have  a  cycle  of  about  eleven  years.  It  is 
curious  if  the  deviation  of  footpaths  is  governed  by 
the  spots  in  the  sun !  Even  in  flat  fields  a  similar  reason 
will  explain  why  one  generally  finds  two  tracks  running 
side  by  side  within  a  foot  of  one  another,  one  being  more 
grass-grown  than  the  other.  In  ploughed  fields,  also, 
the  direction  of  the  path  is  frequently  determined  by  the 
direction  of  a  main  furrow,  and  months  or  even  years 
afterwards,  when  all  traces  of  the  ploughing  have 
vanished,  one  may  see  a  perfectly  straight  path  running 
across  the  field,  but  bending  sharply  at  the  two  ends 
towards  the  stiles. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Kent,  which,  from  the  actual 
existence  of  largo  woods,  one  may  suppose  to  have  been 
originally  thickly  wooded,  the  hedgerows  will  be  seen-  to 
run  down  the  lines  of  greatest  slope,  and  the  fields  to  be 
bounded  at  the  top  by  a  very  steep  strip  of  w’ood  or 
sbaw.  Now,  since  it  is  easier  to  plough  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  hill  instead  of  up  and  down  or 
diagonally,  the  clearings  would  naturally  be  made  with 
a  straight  edge  running  along  the  hill ;  and  further, 
since*  the  Kentish  plough  throws  all  the  fuiTOWS  in  one 
direction — and  that  of  course  down  the  hill — the  earth 
has  for  centuries  been  removed  from  below  the  shaw  and  | 
piled  up  above  it.  This  explains  how  the  shaw  becomes  ’ 
gradually  steeper  and  steeper. 

In  districts  just  outside  the  heart  of  London  many  of 
the  shops  may  be  seen  to  be  one-storied  buildings,  with 
the  dwelling-house  lying  back  about  fifty  feet ;  this  is 
a  survival  from  the  time  when  these  houses  were  truly 
suburban,  and  had  little  gardens  in  front.  The  number 
of  such  houses  which  remain  in  any  street  serves  to  gi^e 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  this 
district  has  become  incorporated  into  London  proper. 

Such  illustrations  as  the  above  might  be  multiplied 
almost  without  limit.  Even  on  the  dullest  road  it  may 
afford  a  man,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  reason  why, 
some  amusement,  and  will  certainly  brighten  him 
mentally,  to  speculate  why  the  telegraph  posts  or 
footway  are  on  one  side  rather  than  the  other,  or  to 
theorise  on  the  cause  of  the  many  apparently  meaning¬ 
less  twists  and  bends. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  scientific  and  quasi- 
scientific  meetings  are  being  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  it  is  this 
practice  of  theorising  on  all  occasions  that  has  led  the 
way  to  all  the  great  achievements  of  science.  The 
observation  of  facts,  which  is  not  directed  to  the  verifi¬ 


cation  of  some  theory,  is  almost  useless,  because  every¬ 
thing  in  nature  and  art  has  so  many  sides  to  it  that 
without  some  guiding  principle,  one  does  not  know  to 
what  points  to  direct  one’s  observations.  Three  out  of 
four  of  such  theories  will  always  prove  wrong,  but  it  is 
only  by  a  method  of  exhaustion  that  we  ultimately  hit  on 
the  right  one.  Any  theory,  however  wild,  for  anything 
however  trivial,  will  serve  a  good  end  if  it  makes  a  man 
keep  bis  eyes  open  to  facts  ;  the  theorising  of  the  mystic, 
which  only  blinds  him  to  facts  and  makes  him  say 
within  himself,  “  I  have  the  true  theory,  and  what  do 
the  facts  signify,”  is  wholly  bad. 

Theorising  in  little  matters,  such  as  those  above 
referred  to,  may  perhaps  be  of  little  value  in  itself  (except 
as  mere  amusement),  but  it  may  perhaps  tempt  some 
one  to  venture  further  afield  in  the  pursuit  of  true 
science,  by  bringing  him  to  realise  that  science  is 
neither  wholly  ridiculous  or  dry  ;  and  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  not  a  few  of  our  great  scientific 
men  have  betaken  themselves  to  science  only  in  middle 
life,  and  have  yet  achieved  great  successes. 

G.  H.  D. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  curiously  trivial  line  lately  taken  by  the  energies  of 
a  large  section  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
suggests  an  urgent  need,  on  their  part,  of  some  absorbing 
occupation  of  a  recreative  character.  They  should  really 
take  the  hint  afforded  them  by  a  country  rector,  who  lately 
entertained  his  school-children  by  giving  them  a  lecture  on 
an  immense  Noah’s  Ark  which  he  had  spent  several  years 
in  constructing  and  stocking.  This  noble  specimen  of  the 
patriarch’s  floating  menagerie  was  nine  feet  long  by  four 
het  high,  and  contained  between  300  and  400  effigies  of 
animals  and  birds  painted  upon  cardboard,  and  each  nearly 
a  foot  in  height,  with  most  of  the  creatures  cut  out  and 
placed  upon  a  flat  stand.  Why,  instead  of  tormenting  their 
parishioners  by  ostentatiously  playing  with  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  toys  in  public,  cannot  active  young  clergymen 
whose  time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands  employ  it  in  the 
construction  of  such  biblical  toys,  which,  at  worst,  could 
but  block  up  the  parsonage,  w’e  should  say  clergy-house, 
with  life-size  models  of  sacred  buildings  and  personages  ? 
The  field  opened  to  constructive  and  msthetic  tastes  by  the 
suggestion  is  immense,  and  if  the  Ritualist  clergy  could 
only  be  induced  to  enter  it,  the  gain  to  the  peace  of  the 
community  would  be  equally  great.  It  would  also  retain 
all  the  pleasant  social  features  of  the  system  in  which  the 
present  ecclesiastical  toys  are  constructed.  Ladies  who 
now  embroider  banners  and  altar-cloths  would  be  equally 
interested  in  preparing  hangings  for  a  model  tabernacle,  of 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  the  real  badger-skins  necessary 
for  its  completion  might  bo  procured  by  a  revival  of  the 
old-fashioned  sport  of  badger-drawing,  which  would  profit¬ 
ably  divert  the  minds  of  pugnacious  young  Anglicans  from 
their  present  amusement  of  badgering  Puritanical  church¬ 
wardens.  ■ 

The  Morpeth  district  miners,  who  last  year  attempted  to 
get  their  names  placed  on  the  roll  of  electors  and  failed 
from  various  causes,  have  now,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
had  their  claims  allowed  by  the  revising  barrister  at  a  Court 
lately  held  in  Morpeth.  With  the  exception  of  seventy- 
three  omissions  from  the  list,  the  whole  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  villages  of  Choppington,  Barrington,  Sleekburn,  Nether- 
ton,  Bebside,  Gambols,  Newsham,  and  the  townships  of 
Morpeth,  Bedlington,  Blyth,  and  Corpen,  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Morpeth.  Some  of  these  places,  observes  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle,  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  included  before,  but 
the  immense  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  constituency  since  the  last  general  election, 
and  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  political  situation  in 
Morpeth,  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  voters  on  the  electoral  list  then  and 
now.  The  figures  given  by  this  journal  show  that,  whereas 
the  total  number  of  electors  at  the  first  registration  of  the 
extended  borough  was  1,698,  the  number  on  the  list  last 
year  had  increased  to  2,661,  and  the  number  of  voters  in 
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spite  of  its  wishes,  to  test  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
the  departments  at  least  five  times  before  the  year  is  ont  • 
and  Republicans  will  have  further  opportunities  of  trying 
their  strength  against  the  priests  and  the  noblesse,  ^  ® 

The  event  of  the  week  in  Spain  is  the  absurd  little 
manoeuvre  of  the  Madrid  and  Intransigents  fleets  off  Carta¬ 
gena.  The  fleets  of  the  various  nations  who  do  the  rinff- 
keeping  and  sponge-and-bottle-holding  for  these  naval  priz^ 
fights  sailed  out  as  usual  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  cheer  well- 
delivered  broadsides  ;  but,  sad  to  relate,  Admiral  Lobo  was 
afflicted  with  a  fit  of  “  discretion,^"  or  a  want  of  fuel  or 
both,  and  ma  le  for  Gibraltar  to  coal.  The  Intransigentes 
pursued  for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  overtake  the 
enemy.  The  immediate  consequences  of  this  are  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  of  Cartagena,  and  a  decree  from 
the  Madrid  Government  relieving  Admiral  Lobo  of  his 
command.  It  is  even  said  that  Admiral  Lobo  will  be 
arraigned  before  a  court-martial.  Ilis  squadron  consisted 
entirely  of  wooden  vessels,  but,  having  defeated  thelntran- 
sigente  ironclads  in  one  engagement,  and,  on  the  whole 
fought  his  ships  well,  his  cowardice  on  this  occasion  is 
inexplicable.  Among  the  Carlists,  Don  Juan,  Don  Carlos’s 
father,  and  Don  Alphonso  have  appeared  on  the  scene,  and, 
if  the  telegrams  are  to  be  trusted,  do  not  appear  to  lead  an 
easy  life,  Don  Juan  having  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
Republican  forces  at  Abadesas,  in  Catalonia.  Meanwhile, 
the  Echo  announces,  with  some  profession  of  authority, 
that  Senor  Martos,  who  is  in  favour  of  a  more  Unitarian 
policy  than  that  of  the  President,  will  succeed  Senor  Cas- 
telar  on  the  restoration  of  order.’  The  announcement  of 
such  a  project  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  those  who  have 
Intransigente  leanings. 


-^ight  A.rt  Class,  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  ot 
;  prizes  to  the  successful  students,  Mr  Ruskin  has  pronounced 
;  another  tirade  against  machines  and  machine-made  wares. 
He  has  no  sort  of  admiration  for  anything  which  has  not 
originated  out  of  the  worker’s  own  head,  and  been  wrought 
by  his  own  fingers.  He  is  enraptured  with  the  work  of 
spiders  and  of  bees,  though  every  web  and  every  honeycomb, 
while  able  ingeniously  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances,  is 
'built  under  similar  circumstances  on  invariable  plans.  But 
•we  conclude  that  in  these  cases  each  individual  spider  or 
bee  is  supposed  to  have  designed  the  structure  and  done 
every  inch  of  the  work  himself.  If  every  locomotive  was 
made  by  a  man  who,  on  coming  into  the  world,  found  rails 
laid  from  town  to  town  and  set  to  work  to  devise  a  machine 
for  travelling  on  them,  and  who,  when  made,  drove  this 
.  machine  himself,  thereby  proving  himself  to  be  capable  in 
head  and  hand,  Mr  Ruskin  would  perhaps  use  those 
travelling  facilities  with  peace  and  even  enjoyment,  which 
.must  now  cost  him  many  pangs  of  conscience. 

This  week  we  have  had  in  Mark  Twain  (Mr  S.  L. 
'Clemens)  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  American  humorous 
.lecturer.  Although  some  of  the  more  essentially  American 
■  allusions  were  barely  appreciated  by  an  English  audience, 

.  Mark  Twain’s  dry  manner,  his  admirable  self-possession, 
and  perfectly’  grave  countenance  formed  a  background  that 
-made  the  humorous  portion  of  the  lecture  irresistible. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  lecturer, 
.partly  on  his  credit  as  a  man  of  humour  and  partly  on  the 
•expectation  that  each  sentence  w’ould  prove  to  contain  an 
artfully-hidden  joke,  was  watched  and  listened  to  with 
almost  breathless  attention  whilst  he  indulged  in  some 
rather  bombastic  prose-poetry  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
islands  that  formed  the  subject  of  his  lecture;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  boldest  strokes  to  conclude,  not  with  a  quaint 
anecdote,  but  with  one  of  those  flowery  performances  that 
had  been  listened  to  in  this  way,  and  to  make  his  exit  in 
the  most  complete  silence. 

Side  by  side  with  the  really  lamentable  accounts  of  the 
returned  emigrants  from  Brazil,  should  be  read  the  para, 
graph  in  yesterday’s  papers  announcing  the  departure  for 
Canada  of  a  fresh  batch  of  100  agricultural  emigrants 
from  North  Hants  and  Berkshire.  In  this  relation,  too, 
the  Labourers^  Union  Chronicle  for  this  week  contains  some 
iinteresting  letters  from  agricultural  settlers  in  various  parts 
of  Canada,  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  Texas. 
As  we  anticipated,  the  Chronicle  treats  Bishop  Mackarness 
according  to  his  deserts ;  “  Jaarge  on  The  Church  Congress,” 
arguing  it  out  with  him  on  this  wise  : — 

T’  laboorer’s  cause  raaynt  be  his  cause,  but  it  beant  the  way  to 
win  us, 

'Although  he  says  he  doant  see  whoi  t’  parsons  should  go  agin  us  ; 
Oi  do,  oi  sees’  it  clear  enough,  whoi  t’  squoire  be  t’  paarson’s 
broother, 

Vaarmer  Grumps  be  one  choorchwarden  and  vaarmer  Grab 
t’oother ; 

On  t’  bench  theer  sits  Loord  Reginworld,  squoire  Puddenhead, 
an  he. 

He  often  dines  wi’ t’  loord  and  squoire — he  never  dines  w’i’  we. 


The  recent  awakening  of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
people  to  the  advantages  of  European  civilisation,  and  the 
consequent  encouragement  they  have  given  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  among  them  of  foreigners  from  the  West,  has 
attracted  these  in  numbers  unfavourable  to  their  own  suc¬ 
cess.  A  correspondent  in  Japan  addresses  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  intending  emigrants.  It  is  useless,  he  says,  to  come 
over  penniless,  since  the  expedient  which  might  in  a  similar 
case  be  employed  in  America,  for  instance,  of  cobbling 
boots,  driving  hackney  carriages,  &c.,  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  Japan,  where  all  trifling  industries  are  carried  on 
by  natives  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  than  by  Europeans. 
The  Government  spends  a  great  deal  in  schools  intended 
to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  European  languages  and 
to  spread  Western  culture,  but  for  these  the  teachers  are 
generally  sent  for  from  Europe,  and  are  not  chosen  from 
among  the  foreign  immigrants.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
private  schools,  but  they  are  generally  speculations  offering 
but  little  guarantee  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  whose 
position  is  rendered  still  more  precarious  by  the  fact  that 
engagements  in  Japan  are  made  for  three  or  six  months, 
seldom  for  one  or  two  years.  Emigration  to  Japan  is  there¬ 
fore  not  advisable  except  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
obtained  a  contract  with  the  Government,  or  who  have 
friends  and  capital  enough  in  Japan  to  live  on  their  own 
resources  till  they  can  obtain  a  good  situation*. 


an  article  on  secular  education  in  India,  in  which  the  writer 
discusses  the  views  of  the  Indian  press  on  Dr  Mitchells 
assertion  that  ‘^the  effects  of  secular  education  in  India 
were  most  lamentable  and  had  resulted  in  a  terrible  spread 
of  immorality.”  To  this  serious  charge  Mr  Justice  Markby 
replied  in  our  columns  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  two 
diametrically  opposed  statements  have  each  been  supported, 
the  one  by  the  Christian  and  the  other  by  the  secular  press. 
The  Indian  Mirror,  the  organ  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  takes 
a  middle  course,  and  is  apparently  in  favour  of  the  direct 
inculcation  of  morality — blind,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
fact  that  a  secular  schoolmaster  oversteps  his  office  the 
moment  he  begins  to  preach  either  religion  or  morality. 
Purity  of  morals  and  personal  integrity  is  all  that  should  be 
demanded  of  a  schoolmaster  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
children  of  the  zealous  religionists  of  India.  To  teach 
morality  of  however  noble  a  type  would  be  to  empty  the 


In  complete  accordance  with  the  generally  autocratic 
character  of  its  proceedings,  the  De  Brofflie  Government 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  deferring  the  impending  elections 
to  the  last  moment  when  they  may  be  legally  held.  Out 
of  the  four  which  have  resulted  this  week  in  the  return  of 
the  four  Republican  candidates  for  the  departments  of 
Loire,  Puy-de-D6me,  Haute  Garonne,  and  Nievre,  the  first 
was  held  on  the  last  day  the  law  allowed,  i.e.,  after  a  term  of 
six  months  had  expired  from  the  vacation  of  the  seat,  and 
the  elections  for  Puy-de-Dome  and  Haute  Garonne  could 
only  have  been  delayed  till  to-morrow’.  The  last  date  for  the 
■election  for  the  department  of  Aube  is  the  ninth,  and  that 
for  the  Seine-Inferieure  the  thirtieth  of  next  month,  while 
three  elections,  viz.,  those  in  the  departments  of  Aude, 
Finistere,  and  Seine-et-Oise,  must  be  held  in  the  course  of 
December.  In  this  way  the  Government  will  be  forced,  in 
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schools  of  boys  who  come  for  secular  instruction.  The  two 
opposite  opinions,  that  “conversion”  must  precede  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  education  must  be  ensured  first  of  all  con¬ 
stitute  the  division  between  the  religionists  and  the  secu¬ 
larists.  But  India  has  hitherto  been  spared  the  attempt, 
advocated  by  the  Education  Union  in  this  country,  to 
mingle  the  two ;  and  it  will  be  deplorable  if  so  progressive 
a  party  as  the  Brahmo-Somaj  pronounce  in  favour  of  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


political  nature,  for  the  somnambulist  suddenly  raised  her 
voice  with  a  loud  crv  of  “  Viv’e  le  roi !  ”  This  cry,  instead  of 


greeted  with  acclamations,  was  positively  hooted  ftnd 
groaned  down,  in  a  way  very  similar  to  that  which  British 
electors  are  w'ont  to  use  to  any  obnoxious  sentiment,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  quickly  stopping  any  further 
contributions  of  copper  w'hich  the  gaping  rustics  had  been 
previously  dropping  into  her  lap.  In  short,  the  crowd  most 


'  ■  •  '  )  ■ 


The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Eastern  Budget  points 
out  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  elections  for  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  which  began  last  week.  Under  the 
new  system  the  electoral  districts,  by  an  intermediate  pro¬ 
cess  of  electing  electors,  return  members  as  their  direct 
representatives.  Under  the  old  system,  the  predominance 
of  the  clerical  party  in  the  electoral  districts  “  was  useless 
when  the  majority  in  the  Provincial  Diet  was  Liberal, 
for  the  Diet  itself  elected  the  members  for  the  Eeichs- 
rath,  and  it  thus  happened  that  although  the  clericals 
might  have  a  strong  party  in  the  Diet,  they  were  not 
represented  in  the  Eeichsrath  at  all.  In  one  province  only 
the  clericals  had  a  clear  majority  in  the  Diet*;  and  this 
province  (the  Tyrol)  consequently  sent  none  but  clericals 
to  the  Reichsrath.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the  new 
system  of  direct  elections  there  will  be  an  entire  redis¬ 
tribution  of  parties.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  party  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  will  gain  by  being 
enabled  to  send  representatives  of  the  German  minority  to 
the  Eeichsrath,  in  the  German  provinces  it  will  lose  by 
the  Ultramontane  minority  availing  itself  of  the  same 
privilege.  Other  elements,  too,  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Eeichsrath  which  hitherto  have  only  appeared  there  in 
very  small  numbers,  or  not  at  all.”  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  this  qualified  representation  of  minorities  will 
affect  the  constitution  of  the  Reichsrath. 


THE  FRENCH  PEASANTRY  AND  THE  RESTORATION. 

Sir, — At  the  present  grave  crisis  of  affairs  in  France  it  may 
interest  some  ‘of  your  readers  to  learn  a  word  or  two  of  the 
impressions  received  by  a  casual  observer  of  the  political 
tenets  now  held  by  the  peasantry.  Some  ten  days  ago  I  was 
in  the  heart  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  Legitimist 
district  of  Brittany,  the  neighbourhood  of  Auray,  where  is 
situated  the  Expiatory  Chapel  of  the  Chartreuse,  erected  by 
the  Bourbons  to  the  memory  of  the  Royalists  who  were  shot 
after  the  collapse  of  their  expedition  to  Quiberon  in  1795. 
This  ground  has  been  held  specially  sacred  to  all  genuine 
Bourbonists,  and  has  ever  been  the  spot  of  pilgrimages  more 
or  less  informal.  But  this  year,  owdng  to  the  sudden  revival 
of  their  hopes,  the  Bourbonists  flocked  to  this  memorial 
chapel,  and  every  effort  w’as  used  by  the  priests  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  parishes  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  their  flocks.  The 
fete  day  cf  “Henri  Cinq”  (the  29th  September)  found  the 
hotels  and  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  crowded  with  noblesse 
and  their  satellites,  brought  by  train  from  all  quarters  of 
France,  but  beyond  this  crowd  of  strangers  there  was  no 
local  interest  taken  except  by  a  few  score  of  the  peasant 
women,  and  by  the  village  schools,  which  were  triumphantly 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action  with  banners  flying  by  their 
respective  priests.  And  yet  the  priests  had  specially  im¬ 
plored  their  congregations  to  attend  on  the  previous  Sunday . 
Sunday,  the  28th,  was  a  gala  day  at  Auray,  being  the  fdte  of 
St  Gonstan,  a  patron  saint  of  fishermen  and  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  town.  Many  thousands  of  the  ])easantry 
from  the  adjacent  districts  came  in  the  afternoon  to  enjoy  the 
regatta,  the  fireworks,  and  the  several  attractions  of  the  fair. 
One  of  the  shows  consisted  of  an  ugly  young  woman  in  a 
state  of  mesmeric  trance,  placed  on  a  small  platform  of  a 
travelling  van.  The  young  woman,  styled  an  Egyntian  som¬ 
nambulist,  sat  rigidly  in  a  chair  whilst  a  tin  tube  about  eight 
feet  long  was  placed  to  her  ear.  The  other  end  was  seized 
by  any  one  of  the  crowd  who  wished  to  whisper  through  it  any 
interrogation.  The  jerked-out  answers  plainly  showed  that  a 
nnqority  of  the  questions  were  of  the  sweetheart  order,  and 
often  elicited  loud  laughter.  But  one  must  have  been  of  a 


bearers,  gathered  fora  finale  in  the  centre  of  the 'market¬ 
place,  many  voices  called  for  the  “  Marseillaise,”  though  the 
windows  of  the  princi]>al  hotel,  full  of  Monai-chisU,  were  close 
at  hand.  The  baud  did  not  comply,  but  as  it  moved  off 
several  voices  stalled  the  refrain,  and  it  was  sung  right 
through  in  a  spirited  way,  and  api>eared  to  be  generally  taken 
up  by  a  majority  of  the  crowd.  The  same  tune  struck  my  ear 
in  a  moat  out-of-the-way  hicality,  fifteen  miles  from  Redon, 
where  I  w’as  taking  down  the  measurements  of  certain  mega- 
lithic  memorials.  This  time  it  came  from  the  violin  of  a 
peasant,  who  was  playing  by  the  side  of  his  cart  laden  with 
sacks  of  buckwheat  for  the  mill,  to  encourage,  as  he  told 
me,  his  horse  to  greater  exertions  over  the  heavy  moor ! 
He  informed  me,  and  evidently  believed  it,  that  Ids 
hoi-se  could  carry  at  least  three  more  sacks  when  he 
had  his  violin  with  him,  and  an  extra  one  when  he 

Mthe  “  Marseillaise.”  I  asked  him  what  he  meant 
}  tune  in  question,  w’as  it  “  Vive  la  guerre  1  ”  This 
he  emphatically  denied,  but  adder!  that  it  was  high  time 
for  the  iieasants  to  play  the  Marseillaise  when  huge 
chateaux,  like  one  a  mile  or  two  from  w'here  w’e  were  stand¬ 
ing,  were  l>eing  built,  and  when  the  noblesse  were  talking  of 
Henri  Cinq.  He  also  expressed  it  as  the  firm  opinion  of 
himself  and  his  fellow's  that  a  Bourbonist  restoration  meant  a 
dispossession ing  of  the  peasantrj’’. 

These  incidents,  to  which  I  could  add  several  others,  seem 
to  me  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  the  |)ea8antrj\ 
They  w’ould  not  have  been  moved  from  their  phlegmatic 
conservatism  by  the  keenest  rumours  of  an  Imperial  revival, 
or  even  perchance  of  an  Orleanist  succession,  but  the  very 
name  of  Bourbon  and  the  w  hite  flag  is  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  fearful  tyranny  and  despotism  that  then 
prevailed.  Of  course,  if  MacMahon  can  still  rule  the  ai*my,  and 
if  he  is  won  over  by  the  Fusionists,  a  temporary  restoration 
is  possible  ;  but  it  will,  I  firmly  believe,  be  only  a  very  tempo¬ 
rary  one,  followed  by  a  bloody  reaction  that  would  speedily 
sw’eep  away  its  every  trace,  and  that  w’hich  had  been  spared 
in  1793  might  follow,  and  follow’  once  for  all.  It  is  saia,  but 
w’ith  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  certain  of  the  Reds  of  Paris 
are  falsely  conniving  at  the  fusion  in  the  hopes  of  the  reaction 
in  which  the  whole  priesthood  might  be  swept  away.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Extreme  Left  in  the  Assembly  has  told  me  that  he 
regards  this  restlessness  of  the  peasantry  of  certain  parts  of 
Brittany  and  elsewhere  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  his  party 
in  using  the  book-hawkers  as  emissaries  for  propagating 
w’hat  the  restoration  in  their  opinion  means,  and  thou^  this 
may  be  true  in  particular  instances,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  provincial  authorities  are  sufficiently  strong  and  on  the 
qui  vive  to  stop  anything  mora  serious  than  the  mere  talking 
of  active  Republicanism.  So  CTeat  is  the  care  that  they  take 
of  the  literature  in  that  part  of  France,  that  I  got  perfectly^ 
tired  of  msking  vain  attempts  to  purchase  the  Rappel  or* 
even  the  quieter  Republican  organs  at  the  railway  stations  or 
shops.  It  may  be  somewhat  presumptuous  of  me  to  give  my 
own  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  awakening  of  the 
peasants,  but  I  attribute  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  foolish 
zeal  of  the  Bourbonists.  They  nave  bought  over  local  paper 
after  local  paper,  like  the  Courrier  de  Rennes^  which  week  by 
w’eek  doses  its  readers  with  the  most  impassioned  apiieals 
for  a  1*0 version  to  the  glories  of  a  pure  Monarchy.  Thev 
disseminate  photographs  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  with 
his  royal  title  attached,  up  and  down  the  country,  and  they 
flaunt  the  white  flag  and  the  lilies  wherever  opi>ortunity 
offers  in  the  faces  of  the  common  people.  The  shop- 
windows  of  the  better  class  of  booksellers  abound  with  w'ejl- 
executed  engravings  or  cartoons  illustrative  of  the  past  glories 
of  the  Monarchy  and  its  future  hops.  One  now  l>efore  me 
has  for  the  centra  figure  a  pasant  in  his  working  dress  step- 
ning  across  a  ravine,  by  which  he  leaves  behind  him  burning 

I  °  /I  .  1  •  j  -  -I  _ _ i.: _ 


ping  across  a  ravine,  oy  wnicn  ne  leaves  oeniuu  iiim  uuming 
houses,  flaming  ships,  and  a  choice  collection  of  skulls,  ser¬ 
pents,  and  other  loathsome  emblems,  and  advances  to  a  land 
thickly  studded  with  churches,  schools,  and  tokens  of  peace 
and  plenty,  the  whole  being  surmount^  by  the  w'hite  flag  of 
lilies.  The  former  part  of  this  picture  is  subscribed  “  Cent 
ans  de  honte,”  the  latter  “  Mille  ans  de  gloira.”  There  is  a 
certain  boldness  in  all  these  demonstrations,  but  I  believe 
they  have  been  overdone,  and  are  having  precisely  the  con- 
traiy  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  peasant  to  that  which  their 
originators  intended.  In  the  priests,  too,  and  in  the  pilgrims 
who  have  thronged  to  Mont  St  Michel  and  to  St  Anne  of 
Auray  in  unwonted  crowds  during  the  past  season,  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  has  had  the  most  indiscreet  allies. 
One  procession  to  Mont  St  Michel,  but  a  day  after  I  was 
there,  w  as  headed  by  some  lads  trailing  in  the  sandy  mud  a 
tricolor  banner,  and  the  priests  and  schoolinasters  distribute 
to  the  children  songs  of  the  most  absolute  Monarchy  stamp, 
which,  in  all  probability,  disgust  the  parents  when  earned 
home.  I  will  conclude  this  gossiping  letter,  already  I  fear 
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far  too  long,  with  the  last  shinza  from  a  song  on  a  broad 
^eet  that  I  took  from  one  of  the  peasant  children  returning 
from  the  celebration  at  the  Chartreuse  Chapel  : — 

Je  voudrais  voir  le  blanc  drapeau 
Avec  un  regime  nouveau ; 

Le  re'gime  de  la  justice. 

Lc  temps  n’y  parait  pas  propice, 

Mais  le  Roi  viendra ; 

£t  le  bon  droit  triomphera. 

I  am,  &c.,  A  Watfarer. 


THE  LAND  AND  COAL  QUESTION. 

Sir, — As  it  happens,  T  have  only  just  seen  your  article  of 
the  27th  ult.,  in  which  you  discuss  - Mr  Wallace’s  letter  on 
the  Coal  question,  which  has  given  trouble  to  many  persons 
who,  like  myself,  pride  themselves  on  being  free-tradei*s. 

I  think  you  have  completely  disposed  of  the  difficulty 
raised  by  Mr  Wallace,  while  you  justly  sympathise  with  the 
obiect  he  has  in  view.  My  doubt  is  whether  you  do  not  con¬ 
cede  too  much  when  you  refer  to  the  coal  mines  of  England 
as  “a  resource  with  which  the  country  should  never  have 
parted.”  Is  it  the  fact  that  we  have  hiken  so  suicidal  a  step  ? 
Is  it  not  the  case  that,  as  Mr  Mill  has  so  often  urged,  land 
(including  in  that  term  what  is  under  the  surface  as  well  as 
upon  it)  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  private  property  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  products  of  labour  are  so  ? 
Suppose  that  that  Scotch  Luke,  who  we  are  told  can  ride  for 
a  hundred  miles  in  a  line  over  his  own  property,  were  to  sell 
that  property  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  or  France,  and 
that  half-a-dozen  other  such  landholders  were  to  follow  his 
example,  most  people  would  say,  “  Oh,  that  could  never  be 
allowed.  We  could  never  suffer  half  Scotland  to  be  owned 
by  a  powerful  foreign  monarchy.”  But  why  not,  if  it  is 
strictly  priv-ate  property  ?  Those  same  Scotch  lords  might 
sell  their  libraries  or  their  horses  to  a  foreign  prince.  Why 
not  their  lands  ?  The  only  possible  answer  is  that  the  land  is 
not  theirs  in  the  same  sense  in  which  their  horses  and  car¬ 
riages  are,  and  this  is  shown  every  day  by  the  way  in  which 
lauded  property  is  dealt  with  by  Railway  Acts  and  the  Law 
as  to  rights  of  way  and  of  common,  &c. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon  the 
public,  as  well  as  upon  the  landholders  themselves,  that  the 
nation  never  has  deliberately  parted,  and  never  will  part, 
with  its  right  to  the  use  of  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  Nature, 
such  as  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
the  sea  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  and,  if  a  partial  appropriation 
of  these  has  been  permitted,  it  is  only  as  a  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  can  only  be  co-extensive  w-ith  that  conve¬ 
nience. 

To  take  this  as  an  axiom,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  such 
duties  or  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  (including,  i)erhaps,  Mr 
Wallace’s  proposed  export  duty  on  coal),  is  perfectly  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  either  free-trade  or 
private  property.  And  this  course  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  free  from  the  serious  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Bchemes*for  purchasing  the  “  unearned  increment  ”  of  laud- 
rents.  I  am,  &c.,  G.  Y. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  FRANCHISE. 

Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  learn,  by  a  late  number  of 
your  valuable  journal,  that  the  female  ratepayei-s  of  Victoria 
are  not  yet  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  election  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament.  It  would  have  been  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  step  had  the  jiriuciple  of  female  suffrage  been  put  into 
operation  in  Australia.  The  triumph  of  the  principle  there 
would  have  probably  hastened  its  trium])h  in  Europe.  That 
we  are  certain  to  succeed  in  time  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  I 
fear  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  British  Parliament  (and 
perhaps  in  many  sessions  to  come)  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill 
w’ill  be  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
bigotry  and  tyi-anny — defeated  in  one  quarter— take  up  their 
])0&itiou  on  some  other  question  and  fight  the  old  battle 
with  unabated  pertinacity,  and  with  the  same  old  w'eapons. 
In  the  last  century  it  appeared  to  the  “  stupid  party  ”  that  it 
was  just  as  absurd,  unreasonable,  unnecessary,  and  irreligious 
to  give  the  franchise  to  Catholics  as  it  now  seems  to  the  same 
party  to  give  the  franchise  to  women.  Precisely  the  sjime 
arguments  were  used  iigaiust  Catholic  Relief  Acts  as  are  now 
used  against  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill.  It  was  confidently 
said  that  Catholics  had  all  they  ought  to  want,  everything 
but  political  power,  and  for  this,  it  was  said,  they  were  unfit. 
It  was  also  maintained  that  the  monopoly  of  political  power 
by  Protestants  was  a  matter  of  self-defence,  as  once  Catholics 
got  a  vote  there  was  no  saying  but  there  might  be  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament  ;  in  short.  Catholics  might  think  of 
being  on  an  equality  with  Protestants  !  Then,  again,  it  was 
said  that,  after  all,  the  matter  was  not  of  much  importance 
and  was  not  worth  all  the  fuss  about  it,  and  it  was  still  more 


frequently  asserted  that  Catholics  did  not  wish  for  the 
franchise.  To  such  a  state  of  timidity  had  some  Catholics 
in  Ireland  been  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  that  Lord  Kenmare — as  spokesmen  for  some  of 
his  co-religionists — actually  endorsed  the  last  assertion 

sending  —  through  the  celebrated  Sir  Boyle  Roche _ a 

message  to  the  Volunteer  Convention  in  Lublin,  to  the 
effect  that  “he  and  others  of  his  creed  disjivowed  any 
wish  of  being  concerned  in  the  business  of  elections.”  f 
think  we  can  trace  the  effects  of  “  ages  of  tyranny  and  mis¬ 
management”  in  the  tone  of  many  women  at  the  present 
day  on  this  subject.  To  all  the  nonsense  and  vituperation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  ray  illustrious  countryman 
Henry  Grattan,  replied  in  language  that  so  exactly  meets  the 
i-avings  of  the  “stupid  party”  against  the  claims  of  women 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words.  Put  the  word 
“  women  ”  for  the  word  “  Catholics.”  and  the  language  would 
sound  well  in  the  mouth  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright.  “  The  next 
objection  is  that  the  Catholics  have  now  everything  short  of 
political  power ;  to  which  I  must  observe  that  the  objection 
proves  two  things,  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  liberty  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  Catholic.  Civil  and  political  liberty 
depend  upon  political  power ;  the  community  that  has  no 
share  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  political  power 
has  no  security  for  its  political  or  civil  liberty.  The  example 
of  the  Catholic  is  a  proof  .  .  .  What  deprived  him  of  the 
rights  of  education — of  self-defence  ?  A  Parliament  in  which 
he  had  no  effectual,  though  for  a  time  he  had  a  nominal 
representation.  .  .  .  Where  then  is  the  utility  of  attempting 
to  convince  the  Catholic  that  he  may  hav^e  in  security  civil 
liberty  without  any  share  of  political  powers,  when  his  pre¬ 
sent  situation  is  a  refutation  of  that  fallacious  sophistry  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  objected  the  Catholics  are  not  fit  for  freedom  .  .  .  The 
fact  of  their  unfitness  is  not  true ;  but  if  it  were,  if  they  are 
not  rational  enough  to  choose  a  man  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
how  criminal  must  you  have  been,  who  have  governed  them, 
and  under  whose  government  they  have  not  acquired  the 
power  to  use  their  rational  faculties.  Your  government  must 
have  been  more  horrible  than  the  worst  of  tyrannies  ;  it  must 
have  done  worse  than  take  away  property,  life  or  limb  ;  it 
must  have  brutalised  your  own  species.” 

Alas  !  Sir,  do  not  these  noble  words  apply  in  some  degree 
to  the  present  constitution  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes. 
If  women  are  often  “  unfitted  to  use  their  rational  faculties,” 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  It  hardly  becomes  men  to  taunt  us  w-ith 
our  want  of  logic,  our  credulity,  our  frivolity,  our  unbusiness¬ 
like  habits,  &c.  Considering  that  the  female  intellect  has 
been  so  systematically  repressed, — considering  that  it  has 
been  held  feminine  for  a  woman  not  to  think  for  herself,  not 
to  reason,  not  to  study,  not  to  act  independently, — the  wonder 
is  that  so  many  women  are  eminent  for  ability,  and  are  so 
perfectly  fit  for  freedom.  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  man 
to  realise  thoroughly  the  depressing,  enfeebling,  and  stultifying 
effects  upon  women  of  a  social  system  which  trains  them  in 
submission  and  ignorance.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  Pro¬ 
gress  had  no  meaning  for  women,  because  it  found  no  place 
for  them,  except  as  mere  appendages  to  men.”  In  the  dreary 
vacuity  of  an  existence  without  liberty,  without  aim,  scope, 
or  hope  of  emancipation,  what  marvel  that  women  have 
become  the  ready  and  willing  dunes  of  priests?  In  the 
admimble  article  in  your  last  issue  out  one,  entitled  “  Women 
and  Ritualists,”  you  point  out  with  gi-eat  force  and  truth  the 
reasons  which  make  women  especially  accessible  to  priestly 
influence.  It  is  some  consolation  to  believe  that  their  weary 
and  degraded  lot  is  part  of  the  great  mystery  of  evil, — not  to 
be  explained  or  done  away  with  here,  but,  if  accepted 
patiently  and  piously,  likely  to  lead  to  a  “crown  of 
glory”  in  a  future  life.  Minds  that  are  cramped  and 
enfeebled  by  slavery,  do  not  realise  the  inherent  injustice 
and  immorality  of  the  “  initial  propositions  ”  of  the  creed  in 
which  they  find  some  alleviation  of  their  wretchedness.  The 
founder  of  Christianity  was  distinguished  as  the  friend  of 
women  ;  in  this  fact — as  w-ell  as  in  the  tendency  of  women  to 
admire,  reverence,  and  indeed  worship,  a  truly  noble  and 
unselfish  man — we  find  an  explanation  of  the  magic  spell 
which  the  Christian  Churches  exercise  over  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  women.  And  serious  as  are  the  results  of  this 
feminine  devotion  to  a  faith  which  is  now — whatever  good  it 
may  have  achieved — an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  human  pro¬ 
gress,  they  are  the  natural  fruits  of  that  barbarous  and 
selfish  policy  which  w-ould  make  know-ledge,  freedom,  and 
progress  the  monopolies  of  one-half  of  the  human  race,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  And,  as  it  is  impossible  for  one  set  of 
human  beings  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights  w  ithout  a  loss 
of  strength  and  freedom  to  the  oppressing  portion,  we  find 
(as  you  have  so  w’-ell  said)  that  “European  civilisation  is  in 
danger  of  some  check.”  in  consequence  of  its  continued 
adhesion  to  ta  principle  justly  described  by  the  ever-lament^ 
Mr  Mill  as  “wrong  in  itself,  and  now  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  to  human  improvement.” 

I  am,  &c., 
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ME  SYMONDS  ON  THE  OEEEK  POETS. 


Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  John  Addington  Symonds, 
Author  of  ‘  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.’  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 


This  volume  contains  no  startling  paradox,  cannot  be 
said  to  reverse  any  firmly-established  opinion ;  yet  we 
know  few  books  that  are  more  delightful  reading  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  has  been  eminently  a  labour  of  love 
to  the  author ;  he  writes  at  times  as  if  intoxicated  with  the 
beauty  of  his  subject ;  and  he  writes  with  suflScient  power 
to  make  all  ordinarily  susceptible  readers  share  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  His  principal  object,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
has  been  to  bring  Greek  literature  home  to  the  general 
reader,  and  to  apply  to  the  Greek  poets  the  same  sort  of 
criticism  as  that  which  modern  classics  receive."  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  Mr  Symonds  would  include  under  the  title  of 
**  general  reader  "  most  of  those  who  have  received  what 
is  called  a  classical  education  ;  and  as  a  very  large  number 
of  those  would  be  all  the  better  for  seeing  applied  to  the 
ancient  classics  the  same  sort  of  criticism  that  modern 
classics  receive,  Mr  Symonds’s  ^  Studies  ’  are  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  their  main  purpose.  Wo  have  said  that 
the  volume  contains  no  paradox ;  but  perhaps  its  coming 
into  print  with  such  a  mission  may  be  considered  a  paradox. 
The  need  of  such  a  supplement  to  the  well-directed  labours 
of  so  many  professors  and  tutors  of  Greek  may  cause  some 
wonder  ;  it  may  be  thought  that  our  young  barbarians  are 
already  taught  to  look  upon  ancient  classics  as  works  of 
art,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
a  single  small  volume  can  hope  to  accomplish  what  exceeds 
the  capabilities  of  the  thousand-grinder  power  already  at 
work.  Still,  great  is  the  power  of  enthusiasm.  Mr 
Symonds  expresses  a  fear  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  design 
to  stimulate,  he  “  may  have  been  led  into  extravagances  of 
style — especially  in  the  essays  on  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and 
the  Idyllic  Poets.’*  There  is  perhaps  some  ground  for  this 
fear  in  the  case  of  the  essay  on  Pindar ;  that  is,  perhaps, 
rather  too  much  of  a  study  of  magnificent  similitudes. 
In  that. case  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  something  that 
requires  to  be  pardoned  in  the  interests  of  the  torpid  I 
“  general  reader.”  But  no  such  allowance  is  required  for 
either  of  the  other  two  essays  specified.  The  Aristophanes 
is  written  from  first  to  last  with  splendid  verve  ;  and  the 
essay  on  the  Idyllic  Poets  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
charming  pieces  of  writing  in  the  whole  book. 

M.  Taine  has  of  late  brought  into  such  prominence,  in 
various  brilliant  wbrks,  the  influence  of  climate  in  the 
formation  of  character,  that  one  desiderates  the  statement 
of  an  opposite  doctrine,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety.  If 
only  to  hold  the  balance  even,  one  would  like  to  see  a 
polemic  in  favour  of  changes  wrought  from  within,  which 
might  do  more  in  the  course  of  one  generation  than  the 
repeated  impressions  of  external  circumstances  could  do  in 
two  thousand  years.  Though  Mr  Symonds  engages  in  no 
such  polemic,  it  would  appear  from  the  opening  sentences 
of  his  survey  of  Greek  poetry,  that  he  is  not  convinced 
.that  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  Greek  race  were 
produced  solely  or  mainly  by  the  country  wherein  they 
settled.  “What  made  the  Jew  a  Jew,  the  Greek  a  Greek, 
is  as  unexplained  as  what  daily  causes  the  germs  of  an  oak 
and  of  an  ash  to  produce  different  trees.”  But  though 
thus  wholesomely  sceptical  about  the  differentiation  of 
races  by  external  pressure  of  their  surroundings,  Mr 
Symonds  is  not  blind  to  the  expository  advantage  of 
describing  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Greek  artists 
composed  their  w^orks.  Apropos  of  Pindar,  he  draws  a 
picture  of  the  road  to  the  Olympic  games,  as  vivid  and  full 
of  colour  as  if  he  had  taken  notes  of  the  scene  with  the 
oyc  of  a  special  correspondent ;  and  he  dwells  upon  the 
Burroundings  of  Sappho  and  of  Theocritus  with  a  rapture 
that  gives  a  warmer  glow  and  a  more  delicious  grace  to 
their  divine  verse.  He  enforces  his  notions  of  the  genius 
of  Greek  art  with  much  eloquence ;  as  a  preparation  for 
understanding  the  Greek  spirit,  he  has  steeped  his  senses 
in  the  scenery  of  Southern  Europe. 


I  That  is  the  proper  way  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
the  Greek  enthusiasm  of  beauty.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  fear  that  Mr  Symonds  has  been  too  much  carried  away 
by  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  he 
describes  with  a  pencil  so  glowing.  He  seems  to  us  to  insist 
too  strongly  upon  the  youthful  freshness  of  the  Genius  of 
Greek  art: — “Upon  his  soul,”  ho  says,  “there  is  no 
burden  of  the  world’s  pain  ;  the  whole  creation  that  groaneth 
and  travaileth  together,  has  touched  him  with  no  sense 
of  anguish;  nor  has  he  yet  felt  sin.”  Now  with  all  his 
bright  surroundings,  the  Genius  of  Greek  art  was  not  so 
uniformly  buoyant  as  this.  Such  buoyancy  is  incompatible 
with  depth  of  emotion.  We  should  doubt  the  soundness  of 
such  an  interpretation  even  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  the  burden 
of  the  world’s  pain  is  sustained  by  youthful  strength,  the 
blows  of  outrageous  Fortune  do  not  fall  on  wasted  sickness 
or  shrivelled  old  age,  but  still  the  burden  is  recognised : 
man  is  represented  in  conflict  with  pain.  And  in  Greek 
tragedy,  the  figures  that  contend  with  destiny  have  not 
always  the  vigour  of  youth  on  their  side  ;  while  the  sense 
of  sin,  as  measured  by  the  dread  of  retribution,  is  an  over¬ 
powering  superstition. 

Mr  Symonds  insists  with  judicious  enthusiasm  on  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Greek  metres,  and  their  exquisite  adaptation 
to  their  subject-matter ;  and  he  is  very  happy  in  the  remark 
that  the  lambics  of  Archilochus  must  have  been  peculiarly 
welcome  to  ears  satiated  with  the  long  roll  of  the  hex¬ 
ameter,  and  that  to  understand  the  extraordinary  reputation 
of  Archilochus  we  must  keep  in  view  the  extreme  contrast 
between  him  and  Homer,  and  the  sharp  zest  of  originality 
thus  given  to  his  verses.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  more 
than  a  half-truth  to  say  that  “  nothing  proves  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern  views  of  art  more 
strongly  than  the  fact  that  all  antiquity  concurred  in 
regarding  as  a  divinely  inspired  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  a  man  who  in  the  present  day  would  have  been 
hunted  from  society  with  execrations.”  Mr  Symonds  seems 
to  hold  that  the  Greeks  would  have  pardoned  any  foulness 
of  slander  provided  the  slanderer  delighted  them  with  a 
new  metre  exquisitely  adapted  to  stinging  invective ;  their 
sense  of  art  was  so  predominant  over  their  sense  of 
morality.  We  readily  admit  that  this  is  part  of  the  truth, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  the  whole 
truth  without  further  discussion.  The  attack  of  Archilochus 
upon  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  was  not  like  a  modern 
slander  uttered  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  printed  in  the  Times,  or 
published  by  itself  in  heroic  couplets ;  it  was  made  at  a 
festival  privileged  to  personal  abuse.  And  we  doubt 
whether  the  Greek  predilection  for  abuse,  which  appeared 
in  public  assemblies  and  courts  of  law  as  well  as  in  poetry, 
may  be  referred  altogether  to  anything  so  reputable  as  the 
ffisthetic  sense.  We  should  be  inclined  to  claim  a  certain 
share  for  the  pleasure  of  malice  pure  and  simple,  operating 
without  any  very  strong  check  from  benevolent  sympathies. 
The  tender  B}'mpathie8  could  not  have  been  very  powerful 
in  a  race  that  sanctioned  the  exposure  of  infants ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  strong  sympathies  the  delight  of  the  natural 
man  in  the  derision  of  his  fellows  would  have  full  scope. 
Of  course  any  one  is  free  to  maintain  that,  in  the  exposure 
of  infants  as  well  as  in  the  applause  of  clever  dension,  the 
moral  sense  was  submerged  by  the  overpowering  force  of 
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Among  rocks  golden  with  broom-flowers,  murmurous  with  bees 
burning  with  anemones  in  spring  and  oleanders  in  summer,  and 
odorous  through  all  the  year  with  thyme,  we  first  assimilate  the 
spirit  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  silence  of  mountain  valleys  thinly 
grown  with  arbutus  and  pine  and  oak,  open  at  all  seasons  to  pure 
air,  and  breaking  downwards  to  the  sea,  we  understand  the 
apparition  of  Pan  to  Fheidippides,  and  divine  the  secret  of  an 
architecture  which  aimed  at  definition  before  all  things.  .  .  . 
Beneath  the  olive  trees,  among  the  flowers  and  ferns,  move 
stately  maidens  and  bare-chested  youths.  Their  eyes  are  starry- 
softened  or  flash  fire,  and  their  lips  are  parted  to  drink  in  the 
breath  of  life.  Some  are  singing  in  the  ficld.s,  an  antique 
world-old  monotone  of  song.  Was  not  the  lay  of  Linus  the 
burden  of  fiaupal  red  8puct  w  McvdXKo,  some  such  canzonet  as  this? 
These  late  descendants  of  Greek  colonists  are  still  beautiful — like 
moving  statues  in  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow  of  the  boughs. 
Yonder  tall,  straight  girl,  whose  pitcher,  poised  upon  her  head, 
might  have  been  filled  by  Electra  or  Chrysothemis  with  lustral 
waters  for  a  father’s  tomb,  carries  her  neck  as  nobly  as  a  Fate  of 
Pheidias.  Her  body  sways  upon  the  hips,  where  rests  her 
modelled  arm ;  the  ankle  and  the  foot  are  sights  to  sit  and  gaze 
at  through  a  summer’s  day. 
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belong.  The  race  of  button -holeing  Boswells  has  died  out 
among  us  ;  that  of  Jenkinses  has  superseded  it.  We  care  less 
about  the  Goldsmiths  and  Garricks  of  our  time — supposing 
that  our  times  possess  any;  we  have  developed  a  base 
curiosity  as  to  the  private  life  of  de  Carabas  and  Lord 
Verisopht.  Ceci  a  tue  cela.  It  is  impossible  to  name  an 
English  writer  who  would  dare  pen  the  counterpart  of 
Champfleury’s  confidence  and  character.  There  is  a  certain 
type  of  autobiography,  the  type  of  M.  de  Villemessant’s 
‘Memoires  d’un  Journaliste,’  which  nobody  who  has  any 
respect  for  the  purity  of  literature  and  the  dignity  of  its 
professors  would  care  to  see  imitated  or  acclimatised.  But 
Champfleury’s  story  is  perfectly  free  from  those  scandalous 
anecdotes,  those  traitorous  revelations  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  back-stairs  which  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  organs 
of  Moral  Order  under  the  jocose  titles  of  indiscretions. 

From  an  English  point  of  view  the  old  leader  of  the 
Realistic  school  may  perhaps  be  considered  indiscreet; 
but  it  is  always  in  reference  to  himself  and  to  his  own  life. 
He  leaves  the  foul  linen  of  friends  to  be  washed  by  them¬ 
selves,  in  public  or  in  private  as  they  choose.  And  in 
reality  the  confessions  he  makes  concerning  himself  contain 
nothing  that  need  shock  any  but  the  very  devoutest  wor¬ 
shipper  of  Our  Lady  of  England — Madonna  Grundy.  They 
disclose  that  the  French  Thackeray’s  first  experiences  are 
of  a  little  humble  toy-shop,  kept  by  his  mother ;  that  he 
read  Moliere,  Cervantes,  Perrault,  Swift,  Defoe,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  ‘Vie  Devote  ’  of  Francois  de  Salles ;  that  the 
cold,  claustral  education  of  the  Imperial  Lyceum  taught 
him  nothing,  save  that  the  classic  eras,  as  depicted  by  dis¬ 
appointed  and  grotesque  provincial  professors,  seem  to  most 
right-minded  lads  but  as  one  long  legend  of  falsehood,  guile, 
murder,  and  tyranny.  The  iconoclast’s  fervour  broke  out 
early  in  Champfleury,  taking,  he  avows,  the  puerile  form, 
affected  by  patrician  cheerfulness,  of  a  determined  aversion 
to  door-knockers  and  bell-handles,  and  an  extravagant  taste 
for  indiscriminate  practical  jocularity.  Riotous  propensities 
of  this  kind  are  commonly  supposed  in  French  provincial 
society  to  fit  one  for  Toulouse  or  the  guillotine,  Laon  pro¬ 
bably  entertained  this  common  idea  of  its  young  townsman’s 
early  exploits,  for  it  became  rapidly  untenable  as  a  residence, 
and  Champfleury  was  adrift  in  Paris  before  he  had  attained 
his  majority — a  very  profitless  attainment  for  one. in  his 
plight.  Bohemia  embraced  him,  submerged  him  for  a 
time.  The  life  he  led,  the  companions  he  frequented,  will 
be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
personages  portrayed  in  Henri  Murger’s  joyous  ‘Vie  de 
Boheme.’  Rodolph,  Marcel,  Colline,  Schaunard,  all  the 
happy  paupers  of  that  popular  legend  (for  legend  it  has 
become),  were  real,  living  men,  among  whom  Champfleury 
moved  during  several  of  his  early  years  in  Paris.  He  was 
most  intimate  with  Murger  himself,  the  chief,  the  historian 
of  the  band  ;  and  he  pronounces  on  the  famous  Bohemian 
a  judgment  in  which  the  old  warm  friendship  and  his  own 
innate  good  sense  struggle  obviously  for  mastery.  Champ¬ 
fleury  w’as  the  Philistine  of  the  group.  The  Realist’s  gaze 
probed  the  thin  theatrical  tinsel  of  this  gipsy  life ;  he  saw 
that  the  gipsies’  creeds  lacked  in  purity  what  they 
possessed  in  picturesqueness ;  he  saw  that  their  code  was 
in  opposition  to  the  civil  code  of  manifold  nations  in 
points  on  which  the  judgment  of  most  honest  citizens  was 
against  them.  He  could  not  discover  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  defrauding  a  landlord  ;  he  could  not  acknowledge  that 
tailors,  bootmakers,  hatters,  and  restaurateurs  were  exempted 
by  any  providential  decree  from  the  category  of  creditors 
who  ought  to  be  paid.  In  this  he  was  anti-Bohemian,  and, 
it  must  be  said,  against  the  majority  of  those  imaginative 
youths — who  find  civilisation  a  failure  and  yearn  for  the 
Sahara — whom  Murger’s  pictures  have  seduced.  There  has 
been  enough  cant  current  anent  the  pleasures  and  dignities  of 
Bohemian  life.  Champfleury  shows  patience  and  courage 
in  unveiling  it  at  a  period  when  that  and  every  species  of 
cant  appear  to  form  the  governing  principles  of  authonty. 
Mild  and  sentimental  and  pretty  as  they  are,  Murger  s 
writings  have  probably  done  as  much  harm  as  Dumas 


the  artistic  sense.  We  have  no  fixed  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  we  must  remain  sceptical  of  this  view  until  we 
have  seen  it  supported  by  an  examination  of  all  means  of 
insight  to  the  Greek  character. 

In  his  admirable  chapter  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Tragedy, 
Mr  Symonds  remarks  on  the  prominence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Nemesis  in  Greek  tragedy,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  such 
central  idea  in  the  modern  drama.  “  Our  tragedy,”  he 
says,  “  imports  no  dominant  religious  or  moral  conception 
into  the  sphere  of  art.  Even  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  the 
most  highly  moralised  of  modern  dramatists,  have  been 
contented  with  bringing  close  before  our  eyes  the  manifold 
spectacle  of  human  existence,  wonderful  and  brilliant, 
from  which  w’e  draw  such  lessons  only  as  can  be  learned 
from  life  itself.”  Now  it  is  doubtless  true  that  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  obtrude  any  religious  conception  with  the 
express  and  solemn  iteration  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
Nemesis  in  Greek  tragedy ;  but  many  of  his  tragedies  seem 
to  be  designed  to  enforce  a  lesson,  and  contain  expressions 
that  guide  the  mind  into  the  vein  of  reflection  induced  by 
the  play  as  a  whole.  That  lesson  is  the  dominance  of 
Chance,  Fate,  or  Providence,  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The 
recognition  of  some  such  power  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to 
tragedy :  it  is  indispensable  to  tragic  effect  that  the  petty 
actions  of  the  individual  should  appear  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  some  vast  over-mastering  force.  The  presence  of 
this  world-power  was  deeply  felt  by  Shakespeare.  He 
speaks  in  his  Sonnets  of — 

reckoning  Time,  whose  million’d  accidents 
Creep  in  ’twixt  vows  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp’st  intents, 

Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things. 

As  if  to  enforce  this  vein  of  reflection,  several  of  his 
plays  turn  upon  very  slight  accidents.  He  calls  express 
attention  to  the  fatal  moment  in  the  life  of  Richard  II. : 
when  that  king  threw  down  his  warder  and  stopped  the 
combat  between  Bolingbroke  and  Mowbray,  his  own  life 
hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw.  The  fate  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  turns  upon  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter.  The  fate  of 
Desdemona  turns  upon  the  accidental  dropping  of  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Cleopatra  throws  away  an  empire  in  an  instant 
of  inexplicable  resolution.  The  career  of  Hamlet  seems 
specially  designed  to  illustrate  the  interference  of  accidents  : 
accidents  guided,  as  the  prince  himself  believes,  by  a  higher 
hand  : — 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serv’es  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach  us,  &c. 

In  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Lear,  we  are  expressly  taught 
to  look  upon  men  as  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Chance, 
Fate,  the  Stars,  or  ‘‘Destiny  unshunnable  as  death.”  Mr 
Symonds,  therefore,  must  admit  that  in  Shakespeare,  at 
least,  the  lesson  of  human  insignificance  before  the  World- 
Power  is  somewhat  more  pointed  than  in  actual  life.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  fully  justified  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  express  and  frequent  proclamation  and  iteration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Nemesis  in  Greek  tragedy  as  a  marked  feature 
of  difference,  due  probably  to  the  more  immediately  reli¬ 
gious  origin  of  the  Greek  drama. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  of  Mr  Symonds’s  generalities 
that  we  might  be  disposed  to  endeavour  to  qualify  did  our 
space  permit.  But  none  of  these  are  of  a  character  to 
prevent  us  from  speaking  with  all  respect  of  a  book  so 
eminent  for  insight,  enthusiasm,  and  graceful  expression. 
Perhaps  the  most  un-Greek  thing  in  the  volume  is  the 
author’s  anxiety  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  Greek 
spirit,  and  his  wistful  regret  at  feeling  this  to  be  impossible. 
The  modesty  of  the  Englishman  would  have  been  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  an  ancient  Greek.  And  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  none  the  worse  for  our  literature,  if  Englishmen  were 
less  studious  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  and 
more  patient  in  working  out  the  expression  of  such  a  spirit 
as  has  been  vouchsafed  by  niggard  nature  to  themselves. 

W.  M. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  REALIST. 

Champfleury  :  Souvenirs  et  Portraits  de  Jennesse,  Paris  :  Dentu. 
There  is  no  order  of  French  literature  so  thoroughly 
French,  possessing  such  a  special  savour,  such  an  original 
charm  of  its  own,  as  the  category  to  which  these  memoirs 
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in  which,  the  poetry  or  the  humour  of  Bohemia  vents 
itself ;  that  to  shiver  naked  in  an  atmosphere  “  capable  of 
hatching  polar  bears,”  as  Murger  says,  and  to  dine  once  a 
week  and  wear  coats  which  one  christens  “  Mathusalem,” 
are  merely  picturesque  experiences  invariably  undergone 
by  promising  poets  and  painters  with  supernatural  liveli- 


rest,”  and  such  praise  from  such  a  source  means  that  the 
recipient  lacks  some  of  the  highest  characteristics  of  his 
school.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  Champfleury’s  book  it  a 
healthy  sign  in  French  literature.  The  author  has  stooped 
to  no  professional  baseness,  proclaimed  no  'parti  prie^ 
whether  of  panegyric  or  abuse.  The  pure  literary  life 


ness,  and  a  disposition  to  make  riddles  and  shrug  shoulders,  exposed  in  his  memoir  is  a  model  for  the  tribe  of  lampooners 


HEGEL  versus  STRAUSS. 


Strnvss:  Vancienne  et  la  nouvelle  foi.  Par  A.  Vera.  Naples: 
Detken  and  Rocholl.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 


According  to  a  dictum  of  Hegel’s,  “  Englishmen  consti¬ 
tute  the  people  in  Europe  which,  limited  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  actuality,  is  destined,  like  the  huckster  and 


Who  has  not  met  a  would-be  Marcel  and  Schaunard  j  and  boudoir  chroniclers  which  too  often  represents  the 
endeavouring  ingenuously  to  live  >  up  to  this  ideal, — and  |  intellect  of  France  abroad.  E.  J. 

finding  hunger  a  bitter  matter  of  fact  after  all,  and  riddles  [ 

an  unsubstantial  form  of  consolation  when  the  prospect  of  j  ” 

dinner  appears  seven  days  distant  ?  HEGEL  versus  STRAUSS 

Ch^pfleury's  early  experience  brought  him  face  to  face  gtravs,:  ra.denn,  et  In  nnnveUefoi.  Par  A.  Vera.  Naples ; 
With  the  very  antetype  of  this  vain,  vague  Bohemian  art—  Detken  and  Rocholl.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

with  that  of  the  faismr,  of  the  literary  impresario,  a^d  According  to  a  dictum  of  Hegel's,  “  Englishmen  consti- 
middleman-a  personage  that  flourishes  and  grows  fat  t^te  the  people  in  Europe  which,  limited  to  the  under- 

in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  He  fell  into  the  busy  ^f  actuality,  is  destined,  like  the  huckster  and 

bands  of  a  Dumas-without  the  wit  and  genius,--of  a  ,,orkQ,an  class  in  the  State,  to  live  always  immersed 

fashionable  purveyor  of /miWefona,  whose  method  of  labour,  with  daily  fact  for  its  object  and  not  reason.” 

as  described  by  one  of  his  victims.  It  IS  interesting  to  oteerve.  jf  ^^olly  annihilated  by  so  withering  a  judgment. 
The  fashionable  purveyor  has  but  one  duty  to  fulfil  as  a  j^e  incriminated  nation  might  be  supposed  to  plead  in 
coUahorateur:  he  finds  the  editor,  or  the  publi8her--and,  ^^use  that  the  boundaries  of  “daily  fact  ”  admitted  of 
when  he  IS  pecuhariy inventive,  the  title— say,  < The Mys-  inaefinite  extension;  whereas,  on  his  own  showing,  the 
teries  of  the  Secret  Police,’ which  was  the  title  provided  by  t  philosopher  had  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  accomplished 
Champfleury  s  employer  Then  he  presenU  himself  in  a  within  the  domains  of  “reason.”  Forty  years  have  now 
dozen  literary  garrets;  he  examines  rejected  manuscripts  e^p^ea  since  Hegel’s  death,  and  wo  find  the  philo- 
anu  Id  e  jottings  of  struggling  novelist  and  poet,  selects  a  jop^y  „„a  the  philosophy  of  reason  contrasted 

few  tales  essays,  and  elegies  (paying  about  the  price  they  t^e  antagonistic  views  of  two  eminent  thinkers,  both 
wou  d  fetch  as  waste  paper),  and  forthwith  entrusts  the  regarded  in  that  day  as  among  his  most  distinguished 
whole  to  whoever,  ike  the  ^eat  French  Eealist  in  th^e  aisciples.  Their  divergence  shows  at  all  events  the  differ- 
days  deems  pnnter  s  ink  and  a  few  five-franc  pieces  suffi-  ence  of  the  mental  training  obtained  by  the  study  of  matter- 
cient  payment  for  a  Paradise  Lost.  By  such  a  simpleton  of-fact  on  the  one  hand,  or  addiction  to  abstract  speculation 


the  disjointed  pieces  are  welded,  more  or  less  injuriously,  j  on  the  other.  With  Dr  Strauss  theology  has  served'as  a  tran- 
into  one  connected  romance,  which,  of  course  in  due  time  j  jjtion  „,jtural  science.  In  reality  there  is  nothing  extra- 
appears  under  the  jinpresano  s  name,  and  to  his  profit  and  ;  ordinary  in  this,  which  would  much  more  generally  be  the 

-  ,  ,  ,  .  s  .  .  ,  .  ,  '  but  for  the  habitual  apprehensions  and  prepossession  s 

Champfleury  s  book  is  replete  with  revelations  such  as  ;  of  divines.  The  theologian  is  very  largely  concerned  with 
these;  but  it  is  when  they  depict  his  fnends,  the  ultra-  ;  questions  of  fact  requiring  to  be  determined  by  historical 


realistic  band,  that  his  memoirs  are  most  attractive.  He 
follows  no  beaten  road,  he  accepts  no  conventional  verdict. 
Of  Courbet,  for  instance,  he  writes  honestly,  courageously, 
despite  the  ignoble  attacks  and  calumnies  to  which  the 
colonnard”  has  been  subjected  by  those  moniteurs  of 
police- spies,  whereof  L'Ordre  and  the  Gaulois  are  the 


evidence,  and  may,  by  weighing  and  balancing  the  latter, 
acquire  mental  habits  substantially  the  same  as  those  con  - 
ferred  by  the  pursuits  of  physical  science.  In  his  *  Lebe  n 
Jesu  ’  Strauss,  while  still  avowedly  a  disciple  of  Hegel, 
placed  himself  on  the  empiric  ground  so  much  con¬ 
temned  by  the  latter,  and  he  had  but  to  proceed  a  step 


shining  examples.  Courbet  was  something  more  than  the  :  further,  and  extend  the  same  principle  from  the  problems 
gross  Boeotian  dullard  of  the  Bonapartist  organ.  Champ-  ;  Qf  Biblical  to  those  of  natural  theology,  to  abundantly  earn 

n  vi  n  •  11  11  _ 1.  ^ 


fleury,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  partiality  for  the  political  principles  of  the  Commune, 
describes  him  truthfully,  as  a  simple,  earnest  nature,  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  its  own  peasant  tongue,  in  pictures  of 
misery  and  ignorance,  whose  spirit  may  shock  lovers 


the  excommunication  civilly  but  crushingly  pronounced 
against  him  by  Signor  Vera,  a  Hegelian  who  has  never 
travelled  beyond  the  method  of  their  common  master. 
In  fact,  Strauss’s  book  proclaims  not  merely  the  decay  of 
the  old  theology,  but  also  the  collapse  of  the  new  philo- 


of  Carpeaux’s,  Clesinger’s,  and  Cabanel’s  nudities,  but  whose  j  sophy  that  aspired  to  occupy  its  place.  It  proceeds  entirely 
technical  skill  and  power  were  universally  acknowledged  |  on  the  assumption  that  sound  theory  can  only  be  based  on 

I  •  1  •  1  1  A  ti  /s  •  i  1 1  ml- _ \  ^  -  -  -  .  - 


until  the  column  fell.  Champfleury  writes  : — “  There  was 
long  and  arduous  labour  for  him  before  his  name  was 
known.  He  pushed  into  the  melee  with  serious  studied 
work  in  hand ;  his  strong  virile  science  astonished  and 
shocked  the  public.  Men  of  sickly  temperament  grew 
frightened  before  manifestations  like  these.  Reputed  lions, 
who  •  had  long  ago  donned  sheep’s  clothing  to  sprinkle 

•»%  j1  1  1  i  ^  t _ _ _ 


induction  from  facts :  that  the  test  of  the  value  of  any 
philosophical  system  is  the  degree  of  its  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  history.  Signor  Vera,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  equally  convinced  that  truth  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  a  priori  speculation,  that  philosophy  cannot 
be  in  any  way  modified  by  the  discoveries  of  science  : —  ’ 

Lk  oil  deux  commandent  la  conciliation  est  impossible.  Si 


mediocrity  with  the  holy  water  of  anodyne  criticism,  were  celui  oii  pour  mieux  dire  celle  qui  est  en  haut,  la  philosophie,  doit 

_ J  'll  •  1  mi..  _ 3  iliia/vani) -a  An  Knn  Af  allAP  ATlArAhair  a  tl  fnnH  anmilA  nil  All 


seized  with  immense  terrors.  The  crowd,  which  only 
reasons  on  arguments  already  chewed  for  its  digestion, 
believes  in  the  justice  of  these  oppositions.  For  them  wit 
yet  lies  in  the  old  groove  of  tradition.  ‘  What  an  easy, 
even  road!’  cries  the  crowd.”  For  Charles  Baudelaire,  the 
“  Satanic  ”  poet,  who  was  one  of  the  band  of  realists, 
Champfleury  professes  his  sympathy.  The  master  of 
paradox,  the  **  par  fait  comedienf*  who  wrote  ‘Fleurs  du 


descendre  en  bas,  et  aller  chercher  au  fond  d’une  cornue,  ou  au 
bout  d’une  loupe,  la  justification  de  ses  doctrines,  e’en  est  fait  de 
la  philosophie,  ct,  quoiqu’on  en  dise,  de  la  connaissance  scien- 
tifique  aussi.  Car,  si  la  philosophie  tombe,  toute  connaissance 
tombe  par  cela  m3me,  non  pour  la  erapiristes,  puis  qu’ils  sont 
satisfaiis  de  leur  connaissance  empirique,  mais  pour  la  science  et 
la  raison. 


We  quote  this  remarkable  passage  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  out  that,  whatever  the  value  of  Strauss’s  results,  a 


^Jal,’  was  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  his  intelligence,  question  with  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  his 
He  could  not  see  through  the  hatred  of  the  “  public,”  the  method  of  investigation  is  what  would  be  regarded  in 
“masses,”  which  Baudelaire  affected,  nor  divine  how  the  England  as  the  method  of  reason  and  common  sense.  To 
excessive,  exclusive  cultivation  of  art  had  made  the  poet’s  our  insular  apprehension,  “  immersed  in  matter,  it  seems 
life  a  veritable  part  to  be  played  in  our  universal  comedy,  incredible  that  any  one  should  theorise  on  the  origin  or 
Champfleury  misses  these  delicate  lights,  these  ultra-refine-  purpose  of  the  universe  without  possessing,  or  supposing 
aients,  as  Thackeray  would  have  missed  them.  There  is  a  himself  to  possess,  some  positive  information  concerning  it, 
leaven  of  the  bourgeois  in  the  artist.  M.  Veuillot,  speak-  and  that  he  should  expect  to  acquire  this  information  m 
ing  in  his  own  courteous  manner  of  Champfleury’s  early  any  other  manner  than  by  physical  or  historical  research, 
companions,  has  said He  is  less  gangrened  than  the  Signor  Vera,  however,  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  meta- 
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physical  philosophy  must  remain  unaffected  by  all  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  natural  philosophy  may  make  to  the  end  of 
time.  When,  therefore,  writers  like  Dr  Stirling  tax  Strauss 
with  shallowness  and  sciolism,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  and  no  other  is  their  meaning.  It  is  this  sublime  inde¬ 
pendence  of  fact  which  enables  Signor  Vera  to  say  with  perfect 
sincerity : — “  Lors  meme  qu’il  y  aurait  dans  la  Bible  et  dans 
le  Christ  lui  meme  I’illusion  et  le  mensonge,  la  doctrine 
chretienne  n’en  garderait  pas  moins  pour  nous  sa  verite.” 
Faith  of  this  description  does  indeed  at  first  sight  seem 
founded  upon  a  rock,  but  if,  before  hastily  assuming  that  St 
Peter  was  but  a  type  of  Hegel,  orthodox  readers  will  turn  but 
a  few  pages  further  on,  they  will  find  the  philosopher  assert¬ 
ing  with  equal  decision  and  conviction  : — “  Nous  nions  les 
miracles,  et  nous  les  nions  parceque  nous  les  croyons 
intrinsoquement  impossibles,  et  en  opposition  avec  la  nature 
divine.”  Signor  Vera,  therefore,  no  more  believes  in  a 
miraculous  creation  out  of  nothing  than  Strauss  does,  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  ordinary  English  reader  will  be 
puzzled  to  know  why  he  should  have  written  a  book  to  refute 
him.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  that  there  really  was 
work  for  him  to  do,  had  he  but  attempted  it  in  a  different 
way.  The  great  defect  of  Strauss’s  work  is  its  inadequate 
recognition  of  intelligent  purpose  and  systematic  progress  in 
either  the  physical  or  the  human  history  of  the  world.  In  spite 
of  frequent  verbal  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  Law, 
he  still  manages  to  convey  an  impression  that  things  might 
conceivably  have  been  different  from  what  they  are.  Signor 
Vera,  on  the  other  hand,  is  profoundly  penetrated  with  the 
conception  of  the  universe  as  the  incarnation  of  an  idea ; 
only  he  insists  on  endeavouring  to  apprehend  the  idea  in 
itself  without  reference  to  its  visible  manifestation,  a 
problem  as  hopeful  as  that  of  acquiring  a  language  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  oral  intercourse,  grammar,  or  dictionary. 
The  chief  merit  of  his  book  is  to  exhibit,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  impotence  of  speculation  divorced  from  practical  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  to  suggest,  on  the  other,  how  brilliant  a  future 
may  await  philosophy  when  she  shall  condescend  to  avail 
herself  of  the  materials  which  science  has  slowly  accumu¬ 
lated  for  her  use.  G. 


THE  DUEHAM  PALATINATE  IN  THE  FOUR¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Register  of  Richatd  de  KeUawe,  Lord  Palatine  and  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy, 
D.C.L.  Longmans. 

The  Palatinate  jurisdiction  was  united  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Durham  up  to  so  late  a  date  as  1836.  It  was  no  unim¬ 
portant  power  which  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  a  subject 
for  upwards  of  1,000  years.  The  Jtmi  Regalia  exercised 
by  the  Bishops  of  Durham  comprised  the  rights  of  having 
their  own  Courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Admiralty, 
their  chancellor,  sheriffs,  justices,  &c.,  appointed  by  them¬ 
selves,  of  issuing  writs  and  coining  money,  of  pardoning 
capital  offences  and  of  holding  councils.  The  history  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Durham  ought,  therefore,  one  would 
suppose,  to  form  an  important  portion  of  the  history  of 
England.  The  records  of  the  Palatinate  are,  however, 
very  scanty.  Sir  Duffus  Hardy  informs  us  that  “  the 
Registers  of  all  Kellawe’s  predecessors  have  unhappily  dis¬ 
appeared,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  his  successors ;  at 
least  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  episcopal  archives  of 
Durham.”  The  present  work  was  “  on  the  verge  of  being 
lost  to  the  nation  as  a  public  monument.  It  had  strayed 
into  private  hands,”  and  was  recovered  only  by  accident. 
Copies  of  the  Register  of  an  earlier  Bishop  do  indeed  exist, 
one  of  which  may  possibly  be  older  than  Kellawe’s  Register. 
It  is,  however,  in  private  hands,  and  the  noble  owner 
refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  inspected.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  exclusive  property  in  documents  of  this 
description  ought  to  remain  with  individuals,  and  whether 
their  production  ought  not  to  be  compellable,  under  a  sort 
of  8uhpa2na  daces  tecum.  Of  all  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
scarcely  excepting  Wolsey  himself,  there  is  none  whose 
history  would  be  so  acceptable  as  Anthony  Bek,  the  fier}’^ 
favourite — more  baron  than  bishop — of  Edward  I.  He 
knew  his  power,  and  used  it ;  defied  his  archbishop,  cajoled 
the  Pope,  and  yielded  to  none  but  Edward  himself,  who 


suppressed  him  now  and  then,  when  his  pretensions  became 
too  magnificent. 

The  Register  before  us  is  that  of  a  far  more  peaceful 
bishop,  who  served  a  much  feebler  monarch.  Richard 
de  Kellawe  succeeded  Bek  in  the  year  1310,  and  this 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  his  diocese  continues  to  1316 
four  years’  history  being  contained  in  the  present  volume! 
The  Latin  in  which  it  is  written  is,  we  are  told,  of  the 
dialect  of  Durham,  which  seems  to  have  differed  as  much 
from  that  of  Rome,  or  even  London,  as  French  “  after  the 
schole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe  ”  did  from  Frenche  of 
Paris.”  The  Register  does  not  contain  much  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  Inductions  to  livings,  prebendaries 
&c.,  grants  of  divers  descriptions,  and  matters  connected 
with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  diocese  are  recorded. 
Then — to  quote  the  rubric  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
— “  briefs,  citations,  and  excommunications  are  read.”  An 
excommunication  was  no  joke  in  those  days,  unless  the 
party  excommunicated  were  very  powerful.  For  if  he  at 
whom  the  episcopal  thunders  were  launched  was  not  brought 
at  once  to  his  knees,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  gave  effect 
to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  In  one  instance  we  find  the 
Bishop  complaining  to  the  King  that  a  certain  William 
Sotheryn  had  hardened  himself,  and  scorned  the  keys  of 
the  Church,  and  begging  that  the  royal  power  should  add 
substantial  penalties  to  excommunication.  A  penance  of 
a  degrading  nature  had  usually  to  be  undergone  by  the 
person  under  spiritual  censure  before  he  could  be  restored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  or  lawfully  protected  from 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faithful  and  obedient  could 
get  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  at  the  easy  price  of  hearing  a 
sermon.  But  Bishop  Kellawe  was  not  allowed  to  spend  his 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  revenues  and  the  performance 
of  the  ordinary  episcopal  functions.  He  stood  in  great  terror 
of  Robert  Bruce,  who  frequently  ravaged  his  dominions  and 
kept  him  much  at  home,  so  that  he  had  to  plead  the  fear  of 
the  Scot  as  excuse  for  his  absence  from  a  council  at  Rome. 
After  much  trouble  a  sort  of  black  mail  seems  to  have  been 
paid,  until  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  Bruce  and 
the  Bishop.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  treaty — which  was 
signed  in  August,  1310,  two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn — purports  to  be  made  with  le  noble  prince 
Monsire  Robert,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roi  d’Escoce,” 
although,  in  treaties  with  Edward,  the  Scottish  King  was 
only  mentioned  as  “  Sir  Robert  de  Brus  ”  for  many  years 
afterwards.  But  Bishop  Kellawe  was  a  near  neighbour, 
and  knew  very  well  that  the  Scot  was  no  jester.  We  could, 
perhaps,  have  wished  that  this  Register  contained  more 
notice  of  general  politics  and  less  of  diocesan  matter ;  but 
we  must  take  such  records  as  have  descended  to  us  as  they 
are,  and  be  thankful.  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will,  perhaps,  find  more  than  others  to  interest  him  in  this 
volume.  M.  W.  M. 


FLORENCE.* 

Florence^  or  Loyal  Quand  Meme,  By  Frances  Armstrong. 

Samuel  Tinsley. 

We  congratulate  Mr  Samuel  Tinsley  on  continuing  to 
break  at  intervals  the  monotonous  line  of  three-volume 
novels.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  traditional 
sanctity  of  the  numtjer  three  should  be  destroyed  in  a  day. 
Novels  will  continue  to  be  cut  up  into  arbitrary  sections 
according  to  bulk  and  not  to  matter ;  they  will  still  be 
filled  in  with  linked  twaddle  long  drawn  out  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  bidding ;  they  will  stand  at  fancy  prices  in  pub¬ 
lishers’  lists,  and  be  scrambled  for  at  the  circulating 
library ;  and  generally  they  will  prove  as  pig-headed  as 
the  most  venerable  of  our  institutions  until  the  ground  is 
sapped  under  their  feet  by  the  repeated  successes  of  cheap 
and  well-printed  editions,  such  as  the  one  before  us.  •  The 
death  of  the  three- volumer  will  be  in  this  wise  : — The  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  will  find  it  necessary  to  increase  their  orders 
for  cheap  editions  of  good  novels ;  otherwise  people  who 
would  stick  at  a  pound  will  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  book  that 
costs  only  a  few  shillings,  and  is  not  easily  obtainable  at 
the  libraries.  Only  books  that  will  not  command  popu¬ 
larity,  and  a  circulation  at  any  price,  will  be  published  at. 
half-a-guinea  a  volume  ;  and  when  once  three  volumes  are 
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synonoymus  with  stupidity  their  days  are  numbered.  This,  best  secured  by  adopting  the  first  really  good  means  that 
at  least,  is  our  prophecy  of  the  end,  and  to  that  end  every  offer,  and  of  (sic)  carrying  them  out  so  far  as  to  learn  the 
single-volumed  novel  helps.  ‘  Florence  ’  might  easily  have  experience  necessL^y  for  practical  working  on  a  large  scale, 
been  spread  out  over  two  volumes ;  it  might  even,  with  rather  than  for  merely  achieving  experimental  results.” 


plenty  of  margin  and  “  leading,”  have  attained  full-blown 
honours  ;  but  its  present  form  is  the  most  satisfactory  to 
the  readers,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  so  to  the  author  and 
publisher  as  well. 

Because,  apropos  of  ‘  Florence,*  we  have  gone  out  of  o  ur 
way  to  talk  publishing  “  shop,”  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  novel  itself  deserves  no  comment.  As  the  title- 


There  is  a  good  ring  about  this  sentence,  but,  alas !  it  will 
not  bear  examination. 

It  was  only  about  three  years  since  that  the  authorities 
became  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  defence  of  harbours 
by  submarine  mines  and  torpedoes.  (Here  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  the  writer  on  the  fact  that  he  uses  the  term 
‘  submarine  mines  *  as  applicable  to  fixed  charges,  whilst  the 


page  assigns  the  authorship  to  Frances  Armstrong,  and  an  term  ‘  torpedo  ’  he  applies  to  those  charges*  which  are  used 
advertisement  elsewhere  causes  some  trifling  confusion  by  on  the  offensive.  This  is  a  distinction  rarely  made,  though 
speaking  in  the  same  sense  of  Frances  Grey,  we  may  assume  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  recognised.)  Con- 
one  or  both  of  these  to  be  pseudonyms ;  but  even  if  pub-  viction  was  brought  about  by  a  long  course  of  experimental 
lished  anonymously,  the  internal  evidences  of  a  woman’s  hand  results  combined  with  outside  pressure  due  to  public  opinion, 
in  the  work  are  unmistakable.  The  merits  are  peculiarly  The  writer  quotes  experiments  made  so  lately  as  May  last, 
feminine  ones — we  do  not,  of  course,  take  into  account  writers  and  points  to  others  still  to  be  made.  If  experiments  of  a 


who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  what  is  known  as 
the  feminine  ”  cast  of  mind.  The  love-story,  for  it  is 
nothing  more,  is  prettily  and  most  naturally  told  ;  Florence 
herself  is  a  graceful  little  personage,  very  true  to  life,  but 
lacking,  as  do  the  other  characters  in  the  book,  any  special 
individuality ;  the  order  of  events  proceeds  quietly  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  very  much  as  any  one  would  expect  it 
to  do,  and  the  animal  spirits  of  the  little  world  of  actors 
are  rather  below  than  above  the  mean.  The  faults,  too. 


character  such  as  he  describes  are  yet  to  be  undertaken, 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any  “  really  good 
means.”  We  believe  that  any  one  connected  with  the 
subject  will  agree  that  the  whole  key  to  any  system  of 
submarine  defence — at  all  events,  that  is  worthy  of  being 
called  a  system — depends  on  the  range  a  charge  can  conj- 
mand.  All  that  the  writer  of  the  article  can  offer  is  the 
following : 

1st.  “  Beyond  the  point  where  the  water  is  lifted  it  may 


which  we  have  observed  in  ‘  Florence,’  must  be  denominated  naturally  be  supposed  that  little  effect  is  produced.” 


feminine.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  overburthened  with 
conversations  which  are  neither  witty  nor  sententious  as  an 
excuse  for  their  irrelevancy ;  mutual  demonstrations  of  affec¬ 
tion  between  friends  and  relations  of  the  “  family  circle  ” 
order  are  a  little  overdone ;  the  grammar,  too,  we  regret 
to  say,  and  the  style  generally,  is  a  little  slipshod.  “Ails  ” 


2nd.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  5001bs.  of  gun-cotton 
will  destroy  a  mine  120  feet  from  it. 

The  case  containing  the  charge  is  1-4  to  3-16  inches  in 
thickness.  At  what  distance  will  the  iron  plating  of  a  ship 
be  damaged  which  may  have  many  times  that  thickness  ?  Ex¬ 
periments  to  be  made  against  the  Oheron,  a  vessel  fitted  with 


nowadays  is  a  “  dictionary  ”  word,  though  we  should  not  a  modern  bottom,  have  been  unaccountably  delayed  owing 
be  sorry  if  some  of  our  modem  standard  authors  gave  it  to  some  paralysis  of  central  authority,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  stamp  of  currency.  ‘  Her  ’  and  ‘  she  ’  are  not  inter-  much  will  be  learnt  from  them.  True,  but  we  must  not 
changeable.  “  I  am  going  to  help  you  push,”  may  have  forget  that  we  have  already  learnt  much.  Take  as  an 
been  written  by  mistake,  but  it  is  usual  to  make  inquiries  example  that  we  have  learned  that  5001b.  charges  of  gun- 
and  not  to  “  ask  ”  them.  cotton  are  equal  in  effect  to  a  ton  of  gunpowder.  We 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  capitulate  the  simple  materials  shows  “  practical  working  on  a  large  scale.” 

out  of  which  Florence’s  story  is  woven ;  to  do  so  might  is  aiso  something  to  adduce,  that  systems  which  cost 
perhaps  raise  the  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  evolve  an  the  Pmssians  100  men,  and  the  French  more,  have  been 
interesting  novel  from  so  slender  a  basis,  but  though  one  avoided,  and  that  no  one  officially  engaged  in  working  our 
is  hardly  absorbed  in  the  fortunes  of  Florence  to  the  extent  system)  has  been  seriously 

of  becoming  unconscious  of  one’s  existence,  it  is  impossible  injured,  whilst  the  successful  demolitions  of  wrecks  in  the 
not  to  be  interested  in  the  story  from  beginning  to  end,  Thames,  at  Spithead,  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  coasts  by 


THE  SCIENCE  QUARTEELIES. 

The  current  number  of  the  Kaval  Science  fully  main 


and  those  who  can  endure  the  absence  of  blood-stirring  and  Eoyal  Engineers,  prove  that  we  have  a  body  of  men  at 

heart-moving  events  will  share  our  opinion,  and  hope,  as  we  command  who  have  learnt  to  handle  as  muc  as  8001b. 

do,  that  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Frances  Armstrong  or  of  gun-cotton,  and  who  can  call  in  electricity  to 

Grey  will  not  relinquish  her  pen.  If  she  will  take  our  effect  and  safety.  •  r  i  ,1 

advice,  she  will  study  her  compositions  a  little  more  before  Thu*.  ‘lie  real  progress  of  the  question  is  slightly 

she  sends  them  to  the  press,  and  curb  her  proclivities  to  Relayed,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  t  a  no  ing  as  een  one. 

chat,  but  she  will  still  adopt  the  simple  and  graphic  manner  ^  ^**7  J^^ch  has  been  done,  and  in  e  irec  ion  o  n  ing 

of  ‘Florence.*  F.  C.  that  many  of  the  “really  good  means  ’will  not  answer. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  cost  that  any  alteration  in 
the  patterns  of  submarine  mining  stores  would  involve,  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  many  more  experiments  on  a  large 
THE  SCIENCE  QUARTEELIES.  required  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  thoroughly  reliable 

irrent  number  of  the  Naval  Science  fully  main-  sptem.  The  writer’s  diagram  indicating  firing  by  observa- 
reputation  with  which  that  magazine  commenced,  tion,  which  though  neatly  drawn  is  a  confusion  of  lines, 
article  is  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Tizard,  the  points  out  how  much  in  this  direction  alone  is  to  be  done, 
igating  officer  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  It  is  In  a  critical  moment  such  a  method  must  fail, 
to  a  description  of  the  dredging,  deep-sea  sound-  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  content  with  our  present  sub- 
hermometric  apparatus,  and  the  various  methods  marine  defence^far  from  it ;  bub  we  cannot  see  the  good 
|fing  them.  To  those  who  can  appreciate  instru-  of  articles  that  smooth  over  difficulties  which  really  exist, 
a  scientific  and  accurate  nature  the  article  will  be  and  which,  when  read  casually,  make  it  appear  that  the 
ting  one.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  officers  who  chiefly  need  money  for  experiment  are  careless 

bat  the  instruments  for  taking  magnetic  records  and  dilatory.  ^  ,0-  i  i  p  1  ftr.a 

ork,  for  wo  have  heard  it  whispered  that  several  The  articles  on  “  The  General  Signal  Book  of  The 

ave  been  lost  to  the  expedition  in  this  branch  of  Deviation  of  the  Compass,  The  Indies  or,  ,  , 

n  through  their  getting  out  of  order.  and  Eolling,”  are  not  of  general  interest,  though  the  last- 

xt  article  of  general  interest  is  that  on  “  The  named  mathematical  investigation  has  been 

f  Harbours.”  We  fully  agree  with  the  writer  great  skill  both  by  M.  Emile  Bertin  ““f  *“®  ?  .  ; 

onal  Defence  is  not  to  bo  treated  in  an  abstract  “  Nautical  Surveying  ’’  is  a  fourth  paper  f 


tains  the  reputation  with  which  that  magazine  commenced. 
The  first  article  is  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Tizard,  the 
chief  navigating  officer  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  It  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  dredging,  deep-sea  sound¬ 
ing,  and  thermometric  apparatus,  and  the  various  methods 
of  employing  them.  To  those  who  can  appreciate  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  scientific  and  accurate  nature  the  article  will  be 
an  interesting  one.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
learned  that  the  instruments  for  taking  magnetic  records 
were  at  work,  for  we  have  heard  it  whispered  that  several 
months  have  been  lost  to  the  expedition  in  this  branch  of 
observation  through  their  getting  out  of  order. 

‘  The  next  article  of  general  interest  is  that  on  “  The 
Defence  of  Harbours.”  We  fully  agree  with  the  writer 
that  National  Defence  is  not  to  be  treated  in  an  abstract 


•-uab  ruaiionai  Uetence  is  noi  10  oe  ireaieu  in  au  austrauu  1  f,.pata  of 

■^ay,  and  up  to  the  point  where  he  dwells  on  the  subject  as  Captain  Shortknd,  R.N.  In  ^5  ,.  The  series  will 
an  historian  and  as  a  narrator  of  the  results  of  experiments  astronomical  observations  and  •.  and 

onr  opinions  coincide.  From  that  point,  however,  we  differ,  form  a  most  valuable  course  of  i,-  for  the 

He  states  in  his  last  paragraph  “  that  National  Defence  is  theory.  We  like  them  for  their  explicitness  and  for  the 
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lucid  manner  in  which  difficult  problems  are  treated . 
Naval  men  and  travellers  cannot  do  better  than  study  them. 

The  last  article  in  the  magazine  is  one  that  cannot  be 
passed  over, — though  it  be  “  The  Buie  of  the  Boad  at  Sea.” 
The  rules  really  possess  interest  to  those  who  merely  cross 
the  “  silver  streak,”  whilst  to  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  they  are  of  primary  importance.  The  writer 
says,  with  great  truth  : — 

We  have  only  to  examine  a  point  wherein  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  have  been  increased,  namely,  collisions.  Formerly  all  ships 
pursued  a  course  subordinate  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
their  progress  was  relatively  slow.  In  the  present  day  the  sea  is 
ploughed  in  every  direction  by  the  swiftest  steamships,  indications 
of  whose  course  are,  on  dark  nights,  only  obtained  by  means  of 
the  lights  which  by  law  they  are  enjoined  to  carry.  The  risk  of 
collision  is  thus  considerably  enhanced,  and  the  numerous  and 
terrible  disasters  occurring  day  by  day  show  the  necessity  for 
adopting  any  means  or  modifications  which  may  tend  to  lessen 
these  incessant  dangers.** 

He  then  advocates  Mr  Sterling  Lacon*s  steering  rules, 
and  from  a  careful  study  of  them  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are  an  improvement  on  those  at  present  in  force.  It  is 
urged  that  the  introduction  of  new  rules  would  not  be 
inconvenient,  as  by  a  large  majority  of  the  maritime  popu¬ 
lation  the  existing  ones  are  but  little  known  and  less  used, 
not  being  capable  of  being  promulgated  orally.  If  Mr 
Lacon’s  rules  be  set  to  verse,  they  will  soon  become  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  our  sailors,  whilst  a  formal  code  would 
remain  almost  a  dead  letter  for,  quoting  the  last  sentence 
in  the  article,  **  to  suppose  that  a  sailor  in  a  dark  tem¬ 
pestuous  night  can,  on  a  sudden  terrible  emergency  arising, 
decide  what  the  law  orders  him  to  do  is  simply  unutterably 
ridiculous.” 

The  October  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Pevieio 
contains  a  striking  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Proctor.  He 
writes  with  such  a  thorough  belief  in  his  own  theories  that 
the  reader  is  carried  away  in  spite  of  himself.  “  News 
from  Jupiter”  is  a  sufficiently  startling  title  to  attract 
attention  ;  more  correctly,  it  should  be  enunciated  as  “  Mr 
Proctor’s  ideas  about  Jupiter.”  He  points  out  that  Jupiter 
has  an  atmosphere,  and  .that,  if  it  be  similar  to  our  own, 
the  planet  would  be  uninhabitable  by  such  a  creation  as 
ourselves.  Taking  the  probability  to  be  that  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  at  least  100  miles,  he  shows  that  if  it  be 
only  fourteen  miles  it  would  bo  condensed  by  pressure  to 
such  an  extent  that  (the  force  of  gravity  being  two  and 
a-half  times  as  great  as  that  on  our  own  earth)  it  would  not 
remain  in  a  gaseous  form  except  at  an  enormously  high 
temperature.  From  this  he  deduces  the  theory  that  such  a 
high  temperature  does  exist.  In  another  work  he  has 
brought  evidence  to  prove  that  the  planet  reflects  more  than 
three  times  the  light  than  would  the  Moon  if  she  were 
placed  at  the  same  distance,  and  if  of  the  same  mass 
Hence  he  argues  that  Jupiter  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
self-luminous,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  light 
arising  from  its  incandescence  is  absorbed  by  the  clouds 
existing  in  its  atmosphere.  The  belt  he  takes  to  be  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  these  clouds.  The  four  satellites,  he 
holds,  may  be  habitable  worlds,  warmed  and  lighted  by  the 
planet,  the  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  being  by  them¬ 
selves  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  inhabitants  similar 
to  ourselves.  ”  News  from  Jupiter  ”  is  an  extension  of  the 
views  given  by  Mr  Proctor  in  ‘  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.^ 

‘  The  Progress  of  Science  in  China,’  by  Mr  Douglas, 
contains  an  historical  account  of  science  as  it  existed 
amongst  the  Chinese  in  very  early  times.  From  ancient 
records  it  appears  that  the  Celestials  were  acquainted  with 
much  of  the  astronomy  which  in  Europe  was  only  known 
many  centuries  later.  As  early  as  2,300  B.c.,  during  the 
reign  of  Yao,  we  are  told  of  an  astronomical  board  exist¬ 
ing,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  to  mark  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  to  form 
the  Imperial  Calendar.  Later,  again,  in  the  *  Chow-fi,’  a 
work  on  trigonometry,  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
mathematical  principles  is  evinced.  From  this  time  the 
growth  of  scientific  education  was  arrested,  in  fact  dwarfed, 
until  the  Yuen  dynasty  came  to  the  throne.  Then,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  an  algebraic  system  (probably  due 
to  the  Arab  traders),  it  revived  to  a  certain  extent. 
Again  there  was  an  interval  of  darkness,  which  was 
not  raised  until  the  Jesuits  laid  bare  their  stores  of 


European  science.  From  that  time  scientific  study  has 
been  encouraged,  and  lately  various  standard  works  on 
astronomy,  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  &c 
have  been  translated  into  Chinese.  We  are  told,  however 
that  pathology  and  anatomy  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Mr  Douglas  tells  us  that,  “  for  science  as  science 
they  have  no  love,”  that  “  they  are  willing  to  use  it  to 
serve  the  ends  they  may  wish  to  gain  at  the  moment  but 
that  they  are  equally  willing  to  discard  it  as  soon  as  those 
ends  are  accomplished.”  For  warlike  purposes,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  guns  and  rifles,  they  will  expend  thousands  of 
pounds,  but  will  not  spend  a  penny  for  the  furtherance  of 
chemical,  mineralogical,  or  electrical  research. 

Mr  John  Galton  gives  us  an  amusing  paper  on  “  Barna¬ 
cles,  their  Facts  and  Fictions.”  The  fiction  of  the  Barnacle- 
tree  is  worthy  of  brief  narration,  as  it  gained  credence  for 
above  five  centuries,  and  was  believed  in  beyond  the  year 
1600.  “  Old  Gerade  ”  relates  it  somewhat  thus  : — In  the 

north  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Orkneys  existed  certain  trees 
on  which  grew  shell  fish  of  a  whitish  colour.  As  the  shells 
ripened  they  shed  upon  the  ground  living  fowls,  which  were 
called  Barnacles  or  Brant  Geese, — a  legend  founded  on  a 
philological  difficulty  we  suppose.  About  the  year  1C25 
Sir  Bobert  Moray  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Scotland  in  which  he  endorsed  the  myth. 
Setting  aside  the  fiction  of  the  Barnacles,  the  paper  is 
highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  W.  A. 
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Phillips,  R. — Dreamland  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  88, 3s.  6d.)  Long¬ 
mans. 

Resurgens.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Ich  Dien.’ — (Fcap  Svo,  pp.  39.)  Moxon. 
Straits  Settlement.  The,  and  The  Colonial  System.  Reprinted  with 
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Autobiography  by  John  Stuart  Mill  was  published  yester¬ 
day.  Our  review  of  it  will  appear  next  week.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  relates  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
death  of  Mr  James  Mill ;  the  last  chapter  containa  a 
“  General  Beview  of  the  Bemainder  of  My  Life,”  between 
the  dates  1840-1870.  The  candour  and  modesty  of  the 
chapter  on  Youth,  Propagandism,  and  the  WestiniustY 
Review  will  add,  if  possible,  to  the  character  borne  by  Mr 
Mill  in  these  respects.  With  regard  to  an  article  in  the 
Beview,  written  in  defence  of  the  early  French  Bevo- 
lutionists,  Mr  Mill  says  : — I  had  at  that  time  a  half" 
formed  intention  of  writing  a  History  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution ;  and,  though  I  never  executed  it,  my  collections 
afterwards  were  very  useful  to  Carlyle  for  a  similar 
pose.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  w 
that  on  the  “  Commencement  of  the  most  valuable  fri®^ 
ship  of  my  life,”  written  in  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
to  the  ‘  Essay  on  Liberty.’  With  reference  to  his  d® 
for  Westminster,  Mr  Mill  says:— “No  sooner  was  the 
result  of  the  election  known,  than  I  received  three  or  our 
invitations  to  become  a  candidate  for  other  constituencies, 
chiefly  counties ;  but  even  if  success  could  have  ®® 
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the  Rector  of  Merthyr,  and  other  local  gentlemen.  It  wm 
also  resolved  to  memorialise  the  members  for  the  borough  in 
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expected,  and  this  without  expense,  I  was  not  disposed  to  The  Bible  for  Young  People  is  translated  from  the 
deny  ni^elf  the  relief  of  returning  to  pnrate  life.”  Dutch  by  Mr  Philip  Wicksteed  Thedrst  rolume  which  i® 

T  ^  La^uo^e,  by  Mr  C.  G.  now  before  us  contains  an  introductory  sketch  of 

h  oSn  of  ““"■‘Wve.  from  the  oli 

fu^re  o““*on.  Testament.  Of  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written  some 

Colonel  Marshall  prints  on  the  cover  of  J  Phrenologist  judgment  may  he  formed  from  the  opening  words  of  the 
Amongst  tlw  Todas  a  quotation  from  Max  Muller:-- In  sketch  of  the  history  of  Israel,  “ibout  the  year  1320 

^  ffjy  lioo-ojo'-y  before  Christ,  certain  shepherd  tribes  threw  off  the  yoke 

word,  IS  welcome  that  bears  he  impress  of  the  early  days  of  slaveiy,  under  which  they  had  long  been  crusherin 
of  mankind.  We  confess  to  some  rept  at  h.s  cho  ce  of  Egypt,  and  spread  themselves  with  their  flocks  over  the 
a  title,  for  one  is  m  danger  of  setting  down  a  phrenologist  peninsula  of  Sinai.  They  knew  by  tradition  that  their 
as  an  empiric,  whereas  Colonel  Marshall’s  inquiries  and  forefathers,  together  with  other  tribes,  had  come  from  the 
observations  among  the  Todas  have  a  far  wider  range  than  heart  of  Asia,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whence  they 
the  name  of  his  book  indicates  It  is  completely  con-  derived  their  name  of  Hebrews.  .  !  .  .  The  manners  of 
noted  by  the  second  title  as  “  the  Study  of  a  Primitive  these  Hebrews  were  rude.  In  religious  as  well  as  in  social 
Tribe  in  South  Incha  ;  History,  Character,  Customs,  matters  they  stood  as  yet  upon  a  very  low  level.  Of  an 
Religion,  Infanticide,  Polyandry,  Language.”  The  ill  us-  intimate  national  union,  of  civil  government,  of  legislation, 
trations  obtained  by  the  autotype  process  are  only  equalled  there  was  not  a  trace.  Their  religion  was  a  motley  poly, 
m  minute  perfection  by  the  illustrations  in  Mr  Darwin’s  theism.”  The  Bible  is  in  fact  interpreted  calmly  and  ration- 
last  book.  .  .  ally ;  events  are  read  in  their  true  light,  and  moral  obliquity 

Mr  Cave  Thomas  fears  that  his  essay  on  Sgmmetrical  is  not  elevated  into  heroism.  Others  than  children  should 
Education  “  may  suffer  in  some  degree  in  being  detached  read  this  wholesome  drastic,  which  will  counteract  an 
from  a  more  extensive  work  ”  on  ‘  The  Immutable  Mean  ;  hundred  overdoses  of  falsely-called  religious  instruction. 

i  j  i*  1  *  lau  1  iv  .  language,  and  that  it  comprises  memoirs  of  hundreds  of 

°°  1  )  f  ^  ** fit ®  °°8  j w5  *  persons  whose  names  are  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other 

great  deal  of  unprofltable  theorising  about  the  modiflability  ^  biography.”  For  ouLlves, 

of  human  natu  e  rendering  the  balance  of  power  among  the  ,i,ould  have  preferred  an  edition  te  larger  type,  buJ 
-  Mr  object  i'u  writing  this  work.”  savs  the  author  of  I  *?* 


My  object  in  writing  this  work,”  says  the  author  of 
The  Principles  of  Design^  which  first  appeared  in  one  of 
Cassell’s  Magazines,  “  has  been  that  of  aiding  in  the  art- 
education  of  those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  ornament  as 
applied  to  our  industrial  manufactures.  I  have  not 
attempted  the  production  of  a  pretty  book,  but  have  aimed 
at  giving  what  knowledge  I  possess  upon  the  subjects 
treated  of,  in  a  simple  and  intelligent  manner.  I  have 
attempted  simply  to  instruct.”  The  book  appears  to 
answer  admirably  to  this  description ;  the  motto  on  the 
cover  is.  Truth,  Beauty  and  Power ;  and  in  every  branch  of 
the  decorator’s  and  designer’s  art  sound  principles  of  the 
use,  the  reason,  and  hence  the  beauty  of  each  modification 
are  laid  down.  The  working  men,  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended,  must  not  mind  a  little  fulsome  flattery  in  the 
preface,  for  the  contents  are  instructive  in  a  very  high 


without  some  sacrifices.  The  type,  though  small,  is  very 
clear,  and  the  paper  good.  The  work  does  not  deal  with 
contemporary  biography. 

We  hope  shortly  to  review  a  pamphlet  on  John  Stuart 
Mill  by  Professor  Van  Der  Wijk,  of  the  University  of 
Groningen,  which  has  reached  us  this  week. 

Mr  W.  J.  Aitchison,  in  a  pamphlet  on  The  Bank  of 
England's  BeservCt  and  Exceptional  Issues  of  Legal-Tender 
Notes,  advances  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  issue  of  these 
notes  under  pressure  of  oocasional  crises. 

Pental  Surgery  and  the  Public  is  a  collection  of  papers 
reprinted  from  a  medical  journal,  containing,  not  technical 
details,  but  advice  to  people  with  aching  teeth, — what  to 
do,  and  what  to  expect  to  be  done  to  them. 

A  well-written  pamphlet  on  The  Straits  Settleinents  and 


pxexacc,  xvx  .xx.  vvxxw.xx..  . . ***  «  v.x^  OoZomaZ  is  written  to  show  generally  that  ”  for 

“Ts  the  author  of  ‘Ich  Dieu  ’  appears  to  value  very  Pree«e»l  puiposes  the  government  of  a  Crown  colony 
highly  a  notice  of  his  poems  which  appLed  in  this  column  despotism  under  wbch  the  general  wel  are  of 

a  few  months  ago,  putting  a  senous  construction  on  what 

we  fondly  imagined  had  some  pretension  to  satire,  it  is  ^the  officer  to  whose  hands  Lakinistration  is  confided,” 
only  right  to  inform  him  that,  in  our  opinion  his  new  ^nd  that  this  is  dUastrously  the  case  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
religious  poem  Besurge.m,  is  an  improvement  on  Ich  ^  The  author  impeaches  Sir 

rssr  a  baa 

Bible,  have  read  a  few  popular  hymns,  and  heard  a  few  ®  _ _ _ 

of  the  pulpit  commonplaces  of  Christianity,  do  not  require 

to  have  a  hash  of  these  in  poor  blank  verse.  Woman  Suffrage. — Lirge  and  influential  meeting  in 

In  Dreamland  ami  other  Poems,  Mr  Phillips  proves  hi  m-  support  of  this  mo^ment  were  held  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  and 

We  like  the  “  other  poems  better  than  Dreamland,  ^  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle.  Resolu- 

which  is  a  little  clouded  with  superfluous  imagery,  and  xj-  _  guDDortinc  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill  were  moved 

_ .  •  1  • _ 2— _ .  rr  O  ,  _ _  T _ — . 


i  -  '^he  Foor’’  on  th  o^herhand,  reminds  'u,  of  the  ffiVour  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  househ-ilder, 
qaaint  sty  W  k  H.  Wotton  and  ske  of  his  contem-  S'* 

poraries movement.  At  Gloucester  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
He  thinks,  in  his  simplicity,  Corn  Exchange,  and  was  presided  over  by  Sir  David  Wedder- 

Some  deep  and  hidden  meaning  lies  burn  Bart.,  M.P.  The  large  room  was  crowded  to  excess, 

Under  all  words  of  sound  and  size.  proceedings  throughout  were  characteriseil  by  the 

He  may  not  always  understand  frreatest  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.  The  meeting  was 

^  The  bearing  of  the  thing  in  hand  ;  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  Mr  Bowly,  3fr  ^ssions,  Mr 

The  sense  thereof  he  may  not  see,  rvtiin/*illnr  Stafford  •  and  by  Mrs  H.  Fawcett  and 

What  matters  ?  If  the  sound  be  grand,  Caah,  Mr  Councillor  SUftord  ,  and 

Others  applaud  and  so  will  he.  Mim  LiIim  Ashworth  A  le^w^  r^^  , 

So  heating  one  of  many  words,  M.P.  for  GloucMter,  who  expi^A  a**  ;  g 

He  thumpeth  bravely  on  the  boards.  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  hi»  entire  concurrence 

Cris  Miller  is  a  child’s  story  of  a  religious  pattern, 


its  object. 


• 
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lengthy  conversations  in  the  earlier  acts  with  a  life  and 
interest  that  almost  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
dramatically  conceived  and  w’ritten.  As  much  pains  are 
bestowed  on  the  least  important  scenes  as  on  those  in  which 
great  opportunities  are  offered  for  striking  display,  and  a 
hundred  little  touches  remind  us  that  the  great  tragic  actress 
was  once  the  queen  of  high  comedy,  too.  That  the  full 
tragic  import  of  Rente’s  position  is  realised  by  Madame 
Ristori  will  be  readily  believed  by  all  who  have  seen  her. 
The  high-souled  purity  of  *  her  character  amid  the  narrow 
religious  plots  ana  animosities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lack 
of  worldly  wisdom  that  leaves  her  the  dupe  of  others,  form 
together  a  theme  of  deep  significance  and  pathos,  which  is 
grasped  and  presented  with  all  its  force.  Neither  is  the  per¬ 
formance  wanting  in  telling  dramatic  points,  in  spite  of  the 
lengthiness  above  spoken  of.  Rente’s  heroic  refusal  to  give 
up  the  Huguenots  who  have  found  shelter  under  her  roof,  her 
witheringly  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  King  when  his 
treachery  becomes  manifest,  her  piercing  look  of  uncertainty 
at  the  Queen  Mother  at  the  first  relation  of  her  pretended 
scheme  of  reconciliation  between  the  adverse  parties,  and  its 
finely-marked  contrast  with  .that  with  which  she  afterwards 
regards  her  when  doubt  becomes  assured,  are  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  from  a  mine  of  precious  gems  in  the  performance. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  MUSIC. 

The  Musical  Monthly:  a  Magazine  of  New  Copyright  Music. 
Edited  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  No.  9.  Editions  A  and  B  (Songs  and 
Pianoforte  Pieces).  No.  10.  Editions  A  and  B  (Songs  and  Piano¬ 
forte  Pieces).  Enoch  and  Sons. 

JIGavotte  for  the  Pianoforte.  Composed  by  (J.  P.  Gotthard.  Edited 
and  Revised  by  Dr  Hans  von  BUlow.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber, 
aud  Co. 

Three  Eaibt  Tales.  Characteristic  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte.  By 
Oscar  Beringer.  No.  1.  Queen  Mab.  No.  2.  The  Gnome’s  Wedding. 
No.  3.  Undine.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co. 

g Concordia.  No.  1.  Via  Ostende,  March.  J.  F.  Borschitzky.  No.  2. 

S^Emotion  and  Reasoning.  J.  F.  Borschitzky.  Adagio  and  Rondo. 
..  J.  F.  Borschitzky.  No.  3.  Galanterie  Tanze,  Walzer.  J.  F.  Bors- 
.  '  chitzkv.  No.  4.  Sehnsucht  nach  Deutschland,  Landler.  J.  F. 
Borschitzky.  No.  6.  Fahnen-Marsch.  F.  Beyer.  No.  6.  Don  Juan, 
Ouverture.  Mozart.  No.  7.  Die  Romantiker,  Walzer.  Lanner. 
London :  J.  F.  Borschitzky. 

The  pianoforte  compositions  in  Sir  Julius  Benedict’s 
Monthly  Magazines  are  of  higher  value  than  the  songs, 
and  show  a  marked  advance  on  the  class  of  music  which 
originally  formed  the  staple  of  these  publications.  They  are 
above  the  standard  of  ordinary  drawing-room  pieces,  and  the 
fact  that  a  yearly  subscription  of  7s.  6d.  provides  the  sub¬ 
scriber  with  about  sixty  morceauw  by  such  composers  as 
Lecocq,  Jgnace  Gibsone,  G.  A.  Osborne,  Roeckel,  Hatton,  F. 
Clay,  Raudegger,  and  Oberthur,  will  be  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  amateui’S  to  patronise  this  periodical. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  charming  Gavotte 
of  Mr  Gotthard,  played  by  Dr  Hans  von  Billow  during  his 
late  visit.  The  present  edition  has  been  edited  by  that 
gentleman,  and  the  marks  of  fingering  as  added  by  him  give 
it  especial  value.  This  piece  is  within  the  powers  of  ordinary 
pianists. 

Mr  Beringer  is  known  as  an  able  performer,  and  the  above 
proiluctions  show  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  resources 
of  tlie  pianoforte.  Beyond  their  fitness  for  the  instrument, 
they  possess,  however,  little  interest  except  as  useful  studies 
for  pupils  and  light  drawing-room  j)ieces. 

Mr  Borsch itzky’s  arrangements  will  be  welcomed  by  players 
of  chamber  concerted  music.  So  little  music  is  to  be  found 
for  the  instruments  he  has  chosen,  and  especially  for  the  flute, 
that  these  well-written  pieces  will  doubtless  meet  with  a 
ready  demand.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  an  inter¬ 
esting  part  to  each  performer,  and  a  really  remarkable  variety 
of  effect  has  been  attained.  Seven  numbers  are  at  present 
published,  and,  should  Mr  Borschitzky  continue  the  w’ork 
with  equal  j udgment  to  that  already  shown,  a  valuable  volume 
will  be  added  to  the  repertory  of  amateur  flautists  and 
violinists. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Owing  to  the  continued  withdrawal  of  gold  the  market  was, 
on  Saturday  last,  in  a  nervous  condition.  Consols  rose  1-16, 
but  Foreign  Securities  were  dull.  Turkish  and  Spanish  were 
conspicuously  weak,  and  American  were  also  somewhat  less 
firm.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  rise  ranging  from  J  to 
1  per  cent,  in  most  of  the  lines ;  but  Great  Northern  “  A,” 
Metropolitan,  North-Eastern,  and  Great  Western  were  some¬ 
what  lower.  The  demand  for  discount  was  not  large  ;  but,  iu 
consequence  of  the  drain  of  gold  and  therefore  the  probable 
rise  of  the  Bank-rate,  the  quotation  for  godd  three  ^months’ 
paper  in  the  open  market  was  firm  at  4j. 

The  market  was  very  depressed  on  Monday,  the  cause 
being  the  continued  demand  for  gold  for  America.  Consols 
fell  f  ;  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  much  lower,  Turkish  taking 
the  lead  and  being  followed  by  Hungarian,  Egyptian,  Pem- 
vian,  French,  and  several  others.  In  Railway  Shares,  with 
the  exception  of  North  Staffordshire,  the  fall  was  general 
Great  Northern  “  A  ”  fell  2  per  cent.,  and  other  lines  |  to 
On  Tuesday  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France 
raised  their  rate  of  discount  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  Consols, 
inconsequence,  w’ere  weak, and  declined  1-16 for  the  Account. 
F'oreign  Securities  were  also  depressed,  especially  Turkish 
and  Egyptian.  In  the  Railway  Market,  however,  there  was 
much  buoyancy.  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  rose  as  much  as  2^, 
and  other  lines  ^  to  1^.  The  market  was  very  depressed  on 
Wednesday.  Consols  .fell  ^  for  Money  and  1-16  for  the 
Account.  Foreign  Stocks  were  also  very  dull,  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  again  leading  in  the  downward  movement.  In 
Railway  Stocks  the  fall  for  the  day  ranged  from  ^  to  1^.  On 
Thursday  there  was  a  considerable  recovery  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  preceding  few  days.  Consols  rose  1-16  for  the 
Account,  and  in  Foreign  Securities  the  rise^  was  nearly 
general.  Turkish,  1858,  rose  2h,  aud  American,  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  aud  some  South  American  varieties  also 
advanced.  In  Railway  Securities  the  rise  was  very  marked, 
and  ranged  from  2^  in  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  to  ^  in  District, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  North  British,  and  South-Eastern. 

The  demand  for  discount  was  rather  active  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  week,  but  slackened  since  the  advance  of 
the  Bank-rate,  on  Tuesday,  to  6  per  cent.  ’  In  the  open  marke 
good  three  months’  bills  are  freely  taken  at  ^  per  cent,  below 
the  Bank-rate.  ,  , 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  309,490^.  m  public 
deposits,  and  2,527, 609L  in  other  deposits.  The  lo^raer  now 
stand  at  4,316,070/.,  and  the  latter  at  20,431,595/. 
and  bullion  in  both  departments  is  equal  to  19,722,801t., 
a  decrease  of  1,292,516/.  The  notes  in  circulation  amoun 
26,861,765/.,  or  38,400/.  less  than  last  week.  The  propor^^n 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  not  quite  31^  percent.,  orabo 
threepence  in  the  pound  less  than  last  week.  . 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Loudon  Co-opera  i 
Wine  Association,  Limited.  The  company  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  co-operative  principles  to 
wine  trade.  Permanent  tickets  of  IL,  or  annual  tickets  o  •» 
entitle  subscribers  to  deal  with  the  association  on  the  sa 
terms  as  shareholders. 

The  following  are  the  latest  prices  of  yesterday . 

Consols,  92  5-16  to  7-16  for  money,  aud  92J  to  f  tor 
account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States 


THE  THEATRES. 

Madame  Ristori’s  return  to  the  London  stage  for  a  brief 
period,  during  which  severe  tragedy  is  to  reign  supreme  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  has  been  signalised  by  the  production  of  a  new 
play  called^  “  Renata  di  Fraiicia,”  from  the  pen  of  Signor  Paolo 
Giacometti,  the  author  of  Marie  Antoinette.”  It  is  some¬ 
what  unaccountable  that  an  actress  should  think  it  necessary 
to  appear  in  new  parts  during  a  short  engagement  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  her  best  known  I'Sles  are  unfamiliar,  and  the 
choice  of  one  of  the  most  prolix  playwrights  who  ever  held 
a  |)en  to  write  pieces  for  the  purpose  is  stranger  still.  “Re¬ 
nata  di  Francia”  surpasses  “  Marie  Antoinette  ”  in  length, 
dulness,  and  instructiveness.  We  not  only  become  acquainted 
w’ith  the  events  actually  represented,  but  we  may,  if  so  dis¬ 
posed,  gain  full  information  from  the  dialogue  as  to  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  relationships,  and  antecedents  of  most  of  the  principal 
personages  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  In 
her  selection  of  parts  to  display  her  powers  Madame  Ristori 
appears  to  us  scarcely  to  estimate  justly  the  highest  attributes 
of  her  genius  or  its  true  direction.  The  broadly  ideal  nature 
of  her  art  raises  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  character-acting  and 
the  historical  drama,  and  although  it  is  the  property  of  intense 
passion  or  emotion  to  simplify  action  and  speech,  and  annul 
the  etfect  of  contemporary  custom  aud  manners,  still  the 
thought  will  arise  that  the  means  of  expression  used  by 
Madame  Ristori  w’ould  find  the  themes  most  suited  to  them 
in  the  mythical  stories  that  embody  in  the  most  compressed 
form  human  experiences  and  feelings.  Costume  and  considera¬ 
tions  of  historical  accuracy  must,  in  SOmn  mpnanrp.  nrnvprn 
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ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  90|  to  91J  ex  div. ;  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  73 J  to  74^;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  60^  to  61^;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  28  to  28  J  ;  Erie 
Railway  Shares,  398  to  394  ;  Illinois  Central,  82^  to  83^  ;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  18^  to  18J ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada, 
178  to  178.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  65  to  65^  ;  ditto  Paper 
Rentes,  628  to  62|;  Bolivian,  39  to  41;  Costa  Rica  Six  per 
Cents.,  46  to  48;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  40  to  42;  Egvptian, 
1868,  79|  to  808;  Khedive,  73  to  738;  French  Rentes,  SOj  to 
561;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  998  ^o  1008 ;  <^‘‘*0  Five  per 
Cents.,  908  to  918;  ditto  Scrip.  8  13:16  to  8  15-16  prem.;  Hon¬ 
duras,  17  to  18;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  778  to  77|  ; 
ditto,  1873,  768  ^^8 ;  Italian,  1861,  59J  to  60 ;  Mexican,  15 

to  158;  Paraguay,  29  to  31  ;  Peruvian,  1870,  698  to  398;  ditto, 
1872,  56  to  668  ?  Portuguese,  428  to  43 ;  Russian,  1870,  98  to 
984;  ditto.  1371,  968  to  97;  ditto,  1872,  968  to  961;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  19  13-16  to  19  15-16;  San  Domingo,  19  to  21; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  48  6-16  to  48  7-16;  ditto,  Six 
per  Cents.,  1865,  661  to  678  ?  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  661  to 
57;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  61  to  618;  and  Uruguay,  77 
to  788. 

British  Railway  Shares :  —  Caledonian,  951  to  96 ;  Great 
Eastern,  4If  to  41| ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1631  to  1648;  Great 
Western,  120  to  1208;  Brighton,  828  to  82?;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1441  to  1458 ;  London  and  North-Western, 
1464  to  146|;  London  and  South-Western,  1058  to  1068;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  204  to  20} ;  ditto  Preference  68}  to  69 ; 
Metropolitan,  671  to  68;  Metropolitan  District,  251  to  268 ;  Mid¬ 
land,  1338  to  1338;  North  British,  688  to  681 ;  North-Eastern, 
1648  to  1648  ?  Sheffield,  748  to  741 ;  South-Eastern,  1068  to 
1061 ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  85§  to  8^. 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People. — Having  been  driven 
out  of  St  George’s  Hall,  the  Sunday  League  has  arninged  to 
have  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  ensuing  winter  at  the 
Freemasons’  Hall,  where  the  President,  Mr  H.  J.  Slack, 
F.G.S.,  will  on  the  26th  iust.  deliv’er  an  inaugural  discourse 
on  Professor  Max  Muller’s  “  Science  of  Religion.”  This  will 
be  followed  as  usual  by  a  selection  of  sacred  music.  The 
council  desires  to  organise  a  separate  series  of  lectures  at 
South-place  Institute,  Finsbury,  and  invites  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  to  help  them 
ill  thus  extending  their  arrangements  for  providing  healthy 
entertainment  for  Sunday  evenings. 

The  Ladies’  Classes  at  University  College.— The  London 
Ladies’  Educational  Association  opened  its  Sixth  Session  at 
University  College  this  week  for  evening  lectures ;  the  morning 
courses  will  open  on  the  27th  of  October.  The  lecture  hours 
are  so  adjusted,  that  when  classes  change,  the  regular  students 
and  those  in  attendance  on  the  ladies’  classes  do  not  meet, 
but  the  presence  of  ladies  in  and  about  the  college  is  now  taken 
as  matter  of  course,  excites  no  particular  observation,  and  has 
never  given  occasion  for  an  act  of  discourtesy.  In  the  Fine  Art 
department  ladies  are  enrolled  as  regular  students.  To  one  or 
two  of  the  ordinary  college  classes,  ladies  have,  on  special  grounds, 
been  admitted  with  the  other  students  ;  now  and  then  they  have 
earned  distinction  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  No  prize 
winner  was  ever  more  heartily  and  unanimously  cheered  bv  the 
students  than  one  who  in  an  ordinary  college  class  earned  the 
Political  Economy  prize  when  there  were  men  of  mark 
among  her  competitors.  University  College  obtained  from 
Parliament,  in  1869,  a  modification  of  its  charter  which, 
among  other  things,  removes  that  definition  of  its  work  by 
which  it  was  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  male  students. 

CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINE are 
forwarded  hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Fullisher 
for  that  purpose.  , 


THE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

jU  for  any  Time,  at  I’UULICA'JTON  PKICE.can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
Sl'EVEXS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-gardeu,  London.  The  Annual 
Sabscrlption,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4‘34  dols..  Gold,  and  may  be 
reinittcd  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  1*. 
'VTLLEY,  34}  Pine-street,  New  York. 

The  examiner  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

is  supplied  by  GF.OKGE  ROBERT.SON,  3:1  and  35  Little  Collins- 
«treet  West,  MELIH)UUNE.  Annual  Subscription,  begiuuiug  at  any 
haie.  223. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  268. 


r'-iuniieu  r^naaespeare  8  irageoy  oi  ^  i  iva, 

foocent rated  into  Four  Acts  and  Twelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Halliday, 
hiu*tr:jted  with  new  and  characteristic  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The 
will  include  Messrs  James  Anderson,  Ryder,  II.  Russell,  A.  Glover, 
85*^001(1,  Dolman,  J.  Morris,  Byron,  Ford,  Lickfold.  3Iilton,  Sargent, 
B-  Cli fiord,  and  11.  Sinclair;  ftlesdames  Wallis,  Banks,  E.  Stuart,  3Ielvllle, 
Adelina  Gedda,  Ac.  The  performances  will  commence  with  a  Farcical 
jiusieal  Eccentricity,  in  One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  To 
Conclude  wdth  a  New  and  Original  Farce,  entltledTHE  STRAIGHl  Til . 
trices  from  .Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six, 
commence  at  seven.  Box-otlicc  open  from  ten  till  live  daily. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  ia  con- 

nection  with  UNIV'ERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Classes  for  Ladles,  at  University  College,  will  open  on 
MONDAY,  October  27. 

The  subjects  for  this  Session  are English  Literature,  French  Literature, 
Composition,  and  Grammar,  Italian  and  German  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures,  I^gic,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  French  History,  English  Coustitu- 
tional  History,  Mathematics  (ratio  and  proportions).  Practical  Physics,  and 
Architecture. 

IYosDt*ctuse8  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  the  Hon.  Sec., 
J.  E.  M  YLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square,  Hyde-park,  W. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. 

rpHE  professorship"^  MATERIA  MEDICA  in 

J  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  being  now  vacant.  Candidates  for  that 
Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary, 
Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  MON  DAY,  the  27th  inatnnt,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  submitted  to  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  J  ustices. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will 
have  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  Uth  October,  1873. 


London  library,  12.  St  James s-square,  London. 

Founded  in  1841.— Pntron-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  Wales. 
I^esidcnt — THOMAS  CARLY'LE.  Esq.  This  Library  contains  85,000 


criptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £0 ;  Life  Membership,  420. 
Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Alenibers. 
Reading-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  8ix.  Catalogue  reprinting. 
Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— The  First  of 

a  Series  of  Twenty,  at  the  FRF'KMASONS’  HALL,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields,  on  SUNDAY,  October  20th,  Lecture  by  H.  J. 
SL.\CK,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  on  “The  Science  of  Roli^on  ;  with  special  reference 
to  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Max  MUllcr.”  Followed  by  a  .Selection  of 
Sacred  Music  from  the  Works  of  Handel,  3Iozart,  Costa.  Miss  Jessie 
Royd,  Miss  Loise  Costin,  Mr  Ferrari,  and  Choir.  Conductor— Mr  Jennings. 
Tickets  at  the  doors,  3d.,  Cd.,  Is.,  aud  28.  Od.  Doors  open  at  0.30,  coiumenoe 
at  seven  o'clock. 

November  2nd. — II.  J.  SLACK,  Ksq.,  concluding  Lecture  on  “The 
Science  of  Religion.”  Followed  by  Sacred  31u3ic.  Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss 
Jenny  Pratt,  3Ir  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Choir. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-L  1  Old  Broad-Street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  S.  W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  S3IITH,  General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  aud 

OKIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ainpton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  >  Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

3IALTA  r  at  2  p.m. 

I  Every  Thursday,  /  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 
nnwiiAV  i  at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  \  at  5  a.m.  . 


GIBRALTAR 

31  ALT  A 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Thursday,  Oct.  ■ 
9  and  23,  at 
2  p.m.,  and- 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Oct.  17  and  31, 
andeveryalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  Oct.  20 
and  Nov.  .3,  at 
5  a. 111.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


(Thursday,  Oct.  Friday  momiug.  3Ionday,  Nov.  3. 
23,  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  31,  aud  at  5  a.m ,  and 

&  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  3loudny. 

Abatements  are  made  In  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  r.ombav,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  ut  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  3Iessrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BUliter-street  (South  Italian 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Infonuation, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadeahall-street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 

'^PHE  DIPLOMA  of  HONOUR,  being  the  highest 

i  distiuctlou,  has  been  awarded  to  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

of  3IEAT.  ,  ,  ^  T I  t «  V 

Require  the  facsimile.  In  blue,  of  the  Inventor  s  (Baron  Justin  v.  Liebig) 
signature  on  tbe  Trade  31urk  label. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

3Ies8r8  JAY'  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressnmkers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliosers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpwted  mourning 
reoulre  tlie  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  Ihey  take  with 
tlieir.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  sauie  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  Loudon  General  3Iournlng  arehouse,  in  Regt  uf- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mouruiug  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3ICURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

215, 247,  ’249,  and  251  Regent-Street.  _ 

A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEKVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

M  .  A  u  r  n  anil  T  FIFLD  UPPER  3IARSH,  LAMBETH 
3Ianufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  t  illij’, 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 
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The  LONDON  CO-OPERATIV’E  WINE 

ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

OOVEHNINO  COUNCIL. 

WALTER  M.  GEE,  Eeq.  (Manas^ng-  Director),  117  Park-Btreet,  GroBvenor- 

Henry”*HouId9worth,  Ebq.,  Craigforth,  Stirling,  and  Garrick  House, 
Ayr,  N.B. 

Major  Peel,  2  Howick  place,  S.W.  . 

NasBaii  J.  .Senior,  Esq.,  Elm  House,  Lareiider-hill,  S.W. 

Captain  the  Hon.  Randolph  Stewart,  H5  Eaton-square,  S.W. 

Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  (Hon.  Director  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society,  Hay- 
market).  Lavender-sweep.  S.W. 

F.  DuPre  Thornton,  Esq.,  103  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Auditor — H.  Uiahop,  Esq.  (Messrs Turquand,  Youngs,  and  Co.)  16  Token- 

house-yard,  E.C. 

Bankers— Messrs  Cocks,  Blddulph,  and  Co.,  43  Charing-cross. 
Secretary — John  Gee,  Esq. 

Offices— 146  Strand,  W.C.,  opposite  Charing-cross  Station. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  CO  operation,  now  so  thoroughly  tested,  specifically  to  the^liigh-class 
Wine  Trade.  ^  .  . 

It  is  well  known  how  successful  has  been  the  Wine  Department  of  the 
existing  Co  operative  .Societies.  These,  however,  being  over-burthened  with 
business,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  similar 
institution  devoted  exclusively  to  Wine.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  wine  purchasers  that  the  conduct  of  a  trade  in  this  article 
requires  more  technical  knowledge  and  closer  supervision  than  is  required 
in  the  case  of  those  trades  to  which  co-operation  has  hitlierto  been  chiefly 
applied. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Governing  Council  have  secured  the  services  of  a 
Managing  Director,  who.  till  lately,  has  been  a  partner  in  an  old  and  well- 
known  house  in  the  London  wine  trade,  and  from  which  he  has  retired  to 
accept  Ms  present  post. 

The  business  will  therefore  be  conducted  by  him  as  by  a  partner  in  a 
private  firm ;  so  that  purchasers  will  have  every  advantage  obtained  by 
dealing  with  a  private  house  of  high  standing,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
of  CO  operation. 

The  price  list  will  be  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  houses  of 
good  standing  in  the  trade,  who  conduct  business  on  the  old  credit  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  from  these  prices  an  immediate  discount  of  15  per  cent.,  or  38.  in  the 
pound,  will  be  given,  and  at  the  balancing  period  one-half  of  the  net  profits 
will  be  divided  among  purch  asers  in  any  one  year  of  £20  and  upwards,  pro 
rata,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 

Goods  will  be  delivered  by  the  Association’s  own  vans  free  in  town,  and 
to  the  London  railway  stations  for  the  country. 

As  all  transactions  will  be  strictly  for  cash,  deposit  accounts  will  be 
opened,  so  that  purchasers  may  not  have  the  trouble  of  making  out  their 
own  invoices. 

The  Governing  Council  arc  now  issuing  a  limited  number  of  tickets  to 
the  public,  entitling  them  to  deal  with  the  Association  on  the  same  terms 
83  Shareholders— 

Annual  tickets .  5s. 

Permanent  tickets .  £1. 

Business  was  commenced  on  the  13th  October. 

Application  for  tickets,  giving  name  in  full,  address,  and  usual  signature, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  ticket,  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  440  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Army,  Navy,  and 
•  Civil  Outfltter.  ’  ’ 

C114, 116, 118. 120,  Regent -street,  W. 


f  114, 116, 118. 120,  Regent-street 
London  ^  41,  44, 45,  Warwick-street,  W. 

(22  Cornhill,  E.C. 

?  10  Mosley-st.'-eet,  3fanch«6ter. 

Branches -I  50  Bold-strcet,  Liverpool. 

(so New-street,  Birmingham. 

The  early  Fashions  for  the  approaching  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  can 
be  bad  at  the  above  addresses. 


TT’OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

OV ERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  further 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  fashionable 
novelties  in  style  and  material  for  Overcoats  are  prepared.  Very  choice 
fabrics  tor  Frock  and  Morning  Coats.  &c.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits 
are  to  be  fashionable  vrear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for  Trouserings. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  ort/ 
and  when  they  are  Impaired,  the  popular  and  profession^  remedy^**’ 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  .3s.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d  Cioh  i 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  bv  all  rnirlli  1*® 
and  the  Manufacturers.  J' ^nemUts, 

THOMAS  MOESON  AND  SON,  • 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

f7»  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES  and 

Jli.  CONDIMENTS.  ^ 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonr 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in^^cloac 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmorn 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-sauarA 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C.  ^ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  manv 
years,  signed  •  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby."  ’ 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  DentifHce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifles  the  Human  Hair, .38.  6d..78.,  10a  Cd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


For  BOYS.— a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of  t i  -r.TTTC3 

WINTER  CLOTHING  is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits  TTOLLOWAYb  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Healtl 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  “  Regulation”  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  J-J-  Insured,  Soundness  secured,  ease,  comfort,  and  longevity  promoted - 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts,  The  beneflts  under  disease,  from  using  these  incomparable  medjcines.  ai 
Hosiery,  Hats,  &c.,  suitable  for  each  dress.  known  to  all  who  have  given  tliem  a  fair  trial.  They  cannot  be  too  highi 

_  commended  for  the  favourable  influence  they  exercise  over  the  skin.  In  a 

_  eruptiuns,  inflammations,  ulcerations,  the  detergent  qualities  of  tni 

'Ij'OR  LADIES. — SPECIALITIES  in  RIDING-HABITS,  unguent  render  it  so  efficacious  in  first  cleansing  and  purifying  the  disease 
r  from  Three  to  Eight  Guineas ;  a  New  Habit  Covert  Jacket ;  a  New  Part*  inducing  renewed  and  healthy  action,  as  to  uldmately  leave  tn 
Waterproof-Tweed  I’olonaise  Travelling  Costume ;  the  New  ”  Dreadnought”  surface  in  the  liighest  health.  Holloway’s  Ointment  works  the  miM 
Ulster  Coats,  with  Registeied  Contracting  Waist-Belt,  in  Waterproof,  wonderfully  beneheial  results  in  bad  legs,  chronic  sores,  Ac  ,  by  imprmm 
Tweed,  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Cloths.  Waterproof  Travelling  Cloaks  in  New  quickening  the  slugrish  and  imperfect  circulation,  removing  all  corrui 

Designs.  matter,  and  increasing  the  disposition  to  heal. 

P  ^  ®  ’'por™ai?8  o,  pVl4  ^  h  s.  i^eYNELL’S  printing  office. 

LANDSCAPE  VIEWS,  and  STUDIES  of  NATURE.  a  vx 

COPIES  of  PICTURES  and  SCULPTURE,  Ancient  and  Modern.  _ 

MARION  and  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho-square,  London. 

COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  &c.,  collated  and  portfolioed,  or  ESTABLISHED  1735. 

bound  into  volumes,  so  as  to  open  quite  flat.  Photographs  Mounted, 

Titled,  and  Framed. 

Catalogues  and  Lists  on  application  to  Publishing  Department. 

- — -  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

KINAHAN’S  ,  LL  .  WHISKY. — This  celebrated  and  newspapers, 

mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 

>v  hJSKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  BOOK-WORK, 

than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 

branded  “  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  oe,au  vo  MAGAZINES, 

Wholesxle  Depot—  PAMPHLETS, 

ao  GREAT  TITCHFIELD.STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W.  SOCIETIES'  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S.  catalogues,  ac.  ac. 

STEEL  PENS.  ESTIXXTES  BT  POST,  OR  OB  XFPUCXTIOB  TO 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Health 

Insured,  Soundness  secured,  ease,  comfort,  and  longevity  promoted  — 
The  benefits  under  disease,  from  using  these  incomparable  medicines,  are 
known  to  all  who  have  given  tliem  a  fair  trial.  They  cannot  be  too 
commended  for  the  favourable  influence  they  exercise  over  the  skin. 
eruptiuns,  inflammations,  ulcerations,  the  detergent  qualities  of  this 
unguent  render  it  so  efficacious  in  first  cleansing  aud  purifying  the  diseasw 
part,  then  inducing  renewed  and  healtliy  action,  as  to  ultimately  leave  the 
surface  in  the  highest  health.  Holloway’s  Ointment  works  the  must 
wonderfully  benetieial  results  in  bad  legs,  chronic  sores,  Ac.,  by  improving 
and  quickening  the  slugrish  aud  imperfect  circulation,  removing  all  corrupt 
matter,  and  increasing  the  disposition  to  heal. 

RFYNFLL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


ESTIXXTES  BT  POST,  OR  OB  XPPUCXTIOB  TO 
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Crown  8to,  cloth,  price  5$., 

“WALLED  IN,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.” 

By  hkney  j.  bulkeley. 

“  ‘  Walled  In  Is  a  lyrical  monologue,  in  which  an  imprisoned  nun,  dis¬ 
tracted  with  suffering  and  passion,  tells  the  story  of  her  love  and  the 
terrible  punishment  it  brought  upon  herself  aud  her  lover.  There  is  genuine 
power  displayed  in  this  poem,  aud  also  in  another  of  a  similar  cast,  entitled 
•  Not  an  Apolo^.’  "^Examiner. 

“ . Describes  with  great  felicity  strong  human  emotions,  as  well  as 

the  varied  aspects  of  nature . In  a  very  different  style,  but  one  familiar 

to  us  of  late  years,  the  writer  relates  in  blank  verse  a  simple  story  called 
‘The  Hat-band.’  Poetical  feeling  is  manifest  here,  and  the  diction  of  the 
poem  is  unimpeachable.” — Pall  Mall  Oazeite. 

“  He  has  successfully  attempted  what  has  seldom  before  been  well  done, 
viz.,  the  treatment  or  subjects  not  in  themselves  poetical  from  a  poetic 

point  of  view . But  most  intense  and  truest  of  all  the  poems  is  *  Not  an 

Apology,'  in  which  the  imprisoned  thief  tells  how  she  stole  for  her  child's 
saae.  As  the  wretched  woman  describes  her  past  life  of  sin  and  misery,  the 
whole  pitifulness  of  it  is  brought  so  strongly  before  one,  that  we  do  not 

envy  the  man  who  could  read  it  unmoved . A  little  gem  called  ‘  A 

Deodand.’” — Graphic. 

“  Intensitv  of  feeling,  a  ru^ed  pathos,  robustness  of  tone,  and  a  down¬ 
rightness  of  expression  which  does  not  shrink  from  even  slang  if  it  seem 

best  fitted  for  his  purpose . They  do  not,  however,  exclude  tenderness 

on  occasion,  as  ‘ The  Hat-band  ’  will  testify ;  or  free,  flowing,  graceful  verse.” 
—Hlustrat^  London  Neica. 

“  Simple,  unaffected,  melodious . Some  of  these  poems  contain  striking 

thoughts  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  :  and  others  illustrate  the  true 
poetic  faculty  which  enables  a  man  to  give  shape  in  words  to  the  subtlest 
fancies  of  the  mind.” — Leeds  Mercury. 


fancies  of  the  mind.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  €5  Comhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consiiting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Examiner’  of  Iday  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Borain. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  TnoBJiTOir, 
C  B  ^ 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henbt  Trikek,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  WilliaisMisto.M.A. 
VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 

Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

Cairnes,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVIS3I.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 

Hcnter,  M.A. 

together  with 

‘‘ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMER.S,”  and  ‘‘SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  By  J.  S.  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post.  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL,  as  some  of  the  Working  Classes 

0  Knew  Him.  By  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE.  An  Answer  to 
a  Letter  circulated  by  “The  Author  of  the  Article  in  the  Times"  on 
Mr  Mill’s  death.  ‘‘  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough,  though  doubts 
(lid  ever  sleep.” — Shakespeare.  Reprinted  with  some  Additions  from  the 
‘Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.’  Price  6d. 

TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ludgate-hill. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  78.  6d,  cloth, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

^ead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (^ost  free), 

OCTOBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
aout  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
"afest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  theday,with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^  IWlwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PODLTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS.--N0W  Ready,  PENNINGTON 

A  and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  oon- 
Uining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
snsreand  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
^ying  from  10  to  2o  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annuaBy.— 
^LhNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  KC. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  TUB  LIBRARIES. 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSP  ERITY.  *  By 

Mr,  NEWTON  CKOSLAND.  3  TOls.  ^ 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

Tf  i'Y;  J^DINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother's  Money,’  ‘  No  Church,’ 
‘  Little  Kate  Kirby,’ Ac.  Svols. 

AthenSi  *'**’^^*’  ‘“Merest  in  the  story  is  admirably  kept  up.”— 

3.**,i^*^*  story  is  extremely  interesting.  It  abounds  with  startling  surprises, 
striking  situations,  and  exciting  Incidents.”— Poll  Mall  Gaxette. 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE:  a  New  Novelette. 

•And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Bar¬ 
bara’s  History,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  These  sparkling,  clever  stories  are  bright,  healthy,  and  amusing  to  the 
last— abounding  with  touches  of  pathos  and  lively  incident.”- .btoudard. 

CROWN-HARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 

**  An  agreeable  and  interesting  novel.” — Mominq  Post. 

‘‘A  pure  domestic  story,  abounding  in  stirring  incidents  related  in  a  lively 
and  lady-like  manner.”— Courf  Express. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

*'  A  really  good  novel— one  which  deserves  very  high  praise.”— iTarantutcr. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  *  A  Woman  In  Spite  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [Oct.  24. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 

Just  ready,  the  Reprint  of  No,  I,  of 

The  new  (QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

Price  28.  dd. ;  post  free,  28.  8d.  A  high-class  literary  and  social 
periodical.  The  New  Quarterly  Magazine  contains  more  printed  matter 
than  any  published  magazine,  and  is  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  in  clear 
type. 

The  magazine  contains,  in  addition  to  Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and 
General  interest.  Two  Tales  of  considerable  length  by  emimnt  writers. 
The  tales  will  invariably  be  completed  in  the  number  In  which  they  appear. 

The  magazine  is  likeirise  open  to  autlientic  works  of  travel  and  biography. 
A  very  high  literary  standard  will  be  maintained. 

Contexts  of  No.  1 : 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TEMPEST:  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfleld,  Author  of 
‘  Grace  Tolmar.’ 

RABELAIS  I  a  Critical  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HORSES  AND  RIDERS. 

GIULIO  VE8CONA.  POET  AND  PAINTER  :  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  (free  by  post),  11s.,  payable  in  advance. 
London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Paternoster- row. 

^J^HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  270,  is  published 
X  THIS  DAY. 

CONTBNTS; 

I.  THE  ENGLISH  PULPIT. 

11.  VOLTAIRE. 

III.  EXPERIENCE  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

IV.  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

V.  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

VI.  THE  LAND  OF  MOAB. 

VII.  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

VIII.  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  RADICALS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-street. 

rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  282,  October, 
X  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

COBTBMTS  : 

I.  THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 

11.  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

III.  LIVES  AND  LETl'ERS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

IV.  THE  CUBAN  INSURRECTION. 

V.  THE  BREEDING  OF  HORSES. 

VI.  OLD  AND  NEW  8T  PAUL’S. 

VII.  HANDBOOKS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

VIII.  KEW  GARDENS. 

IX.  DK  STRAUSS’  CONFESSION. 

X.  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  BLACK. 
Just  published,  price  6d., 

rpHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY;  Ite  Aspects  in 

X  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R>  DRYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE.  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 
London. 

rriHE  RELIGION  of  HEALTH:  a  Lecture  by 

X  Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL.  Author  of  ‘Tbe  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls,’  ‘  How  to  Keep  a  Household 
in  Health,’  Ac.  Price  3d. ;  by  post,  3^ 

£.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London. 

Rational  CHRISTIANITV;  its  Nature,  ite  Present 

Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  Its  Separate  Organisa¬ 
tion.  Price  (kL  ;  per  post,  6id. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER:: 

appointment  to  h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales,  , 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illnstrations  of  his  nnrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS 
At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Ferry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

PHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  ,  T^EDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  l  pUTLERY,  AVarranted.— The  mo.. 

A.  SILVER.— The  KEALNICKEL  SILVER,  ,  JL3  the  premises,  audsruaraateed  by  WILLIAM  1  varied  assortment  of  TABI.E  ttitt 


Fur  Redsltfttds.  Width 


The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives.  Knives.lner  piS 
the  finest  Steel.  - - ^jPer  PaiL 

>  s*  d.  8.  d.  8  d 

3i-inch  ivory  handles,  ^ 

per  dozen .  19  .  15  .  7 

3A  do.  balanced  do .  20  .  I6  .  7  * 

3|do.  do .  33  .  21  .  8  * 

3J  fine  ivory  do .  37  .  28  .  10  * 

4  do.  extra  larg:e  do.  ...  40  .  30  .  m  « 

4  do.finest African  ivoryi  45  .  36  .  15  ” 

Do.,  with  silver  ferulesl  46  .  38  .  ja  " 

Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . j  55  .  ,  42  .  19  a 

Nickel  electro  silveredj 

handles . |  23  .  j  19  .  75 

Kitchen  requisites,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself.  ° 


Rest  strRw  Paillasses . 

Best  Frenehalva  tnattrsset 

Best  cotton  Dock  ditto . 

Coloured  wool  ditto . 

Best  brown  wool  ditto . 

Good  white  wool  ditto . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Superior  horsehair  ditto... 

Extra  super  ditto . 

German  spring  hair  stuf. 
fing . 


Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  .  5  19  .  6  7  6 

French  niattiess  for  use  I 

over  spring .  2  5  6  3  6  .  3  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7*  6|  5  .  .  a  11  . 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb.  1  11  .1  2  7.!  — 

Best  grev  goose,  at  2s.  6d.  I 

per  lb* .  3  7  6  5  .  .  5  13  6 

Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  Cd. 
per  lb .  4  5  .!  7  C  .  S  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  .38.  6d.  to  143. ;  Bolsters,  from 
6s.  to  298.  <;d.;  Down  Pillows,  from  11s.  6d.  to 
183.  Blankets,  C  ./unterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


lotal  per  set  99  18  1,45  0  6  20  9  3j  8  7  g 

pAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA- 

X  TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  ; 

Oval  I’apier  .Mache  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three . from  268  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  10s  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

rPEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

Jl  only. — The  largest  assortment  of  Londou- 
madh  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6  15s. 

Dish-covers  and  hot-water 

DLSllES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 


Total 


,13  3  . 

Any  Article  to  be  Ind  slnglyat  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  K‘2  15h. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks. ..£1  4s  per  dozen. 
Iiesscrt  „  ...  18«  „ 

Tea  12s  Gd  ,, 

^yE\  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

I  Sliver,  in  great  variety. from  £3 15s.  to  £’25. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£10  the  Sot  of  Four  to  £21. 

^ 'lORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 
V  ,'  from  .£7  los  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four; 
Warmers.  2h  6d  to  £15  1.5s. 

~|  j^lSCUIT  DOXES,  from  12s.  to 

/'’RITET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

V_  '  Electro  Sliver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

TIjc  Largest  Stock  in  exl.'»teuce  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  roplat ing  done  bv  the  patent  process. 

iJATHSaud  TOILET  WARE.— The 

J  ^  Stock  of  each  Is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  vufied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

(jas  Furn.ace  Baths,  from  £6  los.  to  £22  10s. 
Portable  .Showers.xs.od.  I  Pillar  Showers,  .£3  lOs. 
Nursery,  2.)8.  to  4Us.  1  to  £6  8s, 

Ilip,  1.58.  to  3.88.  I  Sponging,  Cs.  6d.  to  .388. 

large  as.sortmrnt  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge, 
Yanoiir  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
48.4.  the  Set  of  Three. 

I  A. M PS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT- 

1^  TEi:x.s. 


r^OOB  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

V  T  i„  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com- 
idetely  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

ED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  3Iaple  or  Oak .  15s  6d  203  6d  2-is  Od 

Best  I’olished  Pine  .  28s  Cd  32s  Od  36s  ud 

Mnliogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  263  Od  35s  Od  — 

Best  do,Square,  Marble- 

tops .  6.3s  Od  70s  Od  87s  6d 

DR.VWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  283  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  Piue .  578  Od  728  6d  9.58  Od 

Best  ^lahogany .  73s  6d  95s  Od  130s  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  .3ft  6iu  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  ITs  Od  21s  6d  2.5s  Od 

Be.st  I’olished  Pine .  2.53  6d  298  Od  3.‘Js  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  47s  Od  65s  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  3ft  4ft  Cin  .5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  lO.is  Od  11.5s  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  17.5s  Od  lOOs  Od  2008  Od 

Best  3Iahogany .  230s  Od  2-558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,iu 
proportion. 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURE, 


•The  collect  ion  of  French  Modera- 
teur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  Ssto  £9. 
Each  Limp  is  giiuranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  Tiire  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
3s.  6d.  per  gall«>n.  Moderateur  Globes  fall  size. 
3s  e.nch  ;  Cliiinneys.  6d  each  ;  Cotton  AVicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lumps  of  all  other  descriptions  are 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

/'I  L  0  C  K  S,  C  A  N  D  E  L  A  B  R  A, 

BIJONZES,— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality. 

Clocks  . from  78  6d  to  £4.5. 

t'andelahra.  per  pair.. .from  l.'ls  <xl  to  £16  10s. 
"IJED.STEADS. — The  best  Show  of 
O  IRON  and  BRA8.S  BED.^^TEAD.*;  in  the 
Kingdom.  Upwards  of  1.50  different  Patterns 
always  fixed  for  iiisneotiou. 

Strong  i’ortable  I'oldiug  Bedsteads,  C  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide,  14s  each. 

Be.st  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &e.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide.  1.5h  tkl  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  18s  6d  to  £15  1.5s, 

Dniamented  Iron  and  Brass  IteMlste.ads.  from 
2.5s  t«*  £.'1.5.  Patent  Rheiocliue  Cuuchis,  Military 
Bedsteads.  Ac. 

PutesP  Folding  Cliairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  .Mattress,  75s  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  t'an  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  ]>rice 
604,  with  .set  ot  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
ailapted  for  tlie  three  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
form  a  useful  Couch. 


8ft  by  4ft  .  13.5s  od  I.5.5.S  Od  190s  Od 

Mahogany  Sideboards! 

AVith  plate-glass  backs  £9  108  £13  10s  £23  03 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  37s  6d  GCs  C5s  to  180s 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs.  .  • 

(CENTRE  TABLES,  Woj-k  Tables, 

V-/'  Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables. 


HEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 


AVENPORTS  and  WHATNOTS. 


SIC  CABINETS  and  STOOLS, 


Patterns. 

Fiddle  |  Bead  King’s  I 
or  Old  or  or  | 

Silver.  |  Thread.  Shell,  j 

£ 

8. 

d.  ,£ 

8. 

d.  £  8. 

d. 

12  Table  forks  . 

1 

11 

•1  2 

3 

.  2  0 

12  Table  spoons  . 

1 

11 

.1  2 

3 

.  2  0 

12  De.ssert  forks  . 

1 

3 

.  1 

10 

.  1  11 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

1 

3 

.  1 

10 

.  1  11 

• 

I’i  Tea  .Spoons . 

15 

.  1 

0 

.  1  2 

0  I 

6  Egg  Simons,  gilt  bis. 

9 

12 

.  .  13 

6 

2  Sd'iice  Indies . 

6 

8 

C  .  9 

• 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

6 

8 

6  .  9 

. 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 

3 

4 

.  .  4 

1  Mustard  Spoon, gt.bl. 

1 

6  . 

2 

.  .  2 

3 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 

2 

6!  . 

3 

6  .  4 

• 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

19 

9  1 

3 

6  1  4 

6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

2 

9  . 

3 

6  .  3 

9 

1  Soup  ladle . 

9 

0  . 

11 

.  .  12 

1  iiugar  sifter . 
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•;  • 
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.  .  4 

•  1 
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